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OUR OWN DINGBATS 


HOSE were rash remarks we 

made about Election Day miss- 
ing a chance to interfere with the 
closing of a magazine. * # # Right 
under our nose was Columbus Day, 
laughing at us from a fatal spot on 
the calendar. * * #* We can't 
remember holidays we _ weren't 
brought up on. + Recent 
advertisements of the saxophone .in- 
trigue us greatly. * #* * Our social 
accomplishments are so slight, and 
here is a promise of welcome in 
any drawing-room through an in- 
strument that requires “no tiresome 
practicing’ and not even “musical 
inclination’’; just “‘a few minutes a 
day’’—and, of course, the saxophone. 
* © # We are intrigued also by 
the new (to us) phrase, “charley 
horse,"” which seems to be all we 
got out of the far-famed baseball 
series. %* We hope never to 
have a “charley horse,” though. 
%* % % Another count against cities: 
Here we didn’t even know autumn 
was going on. * *# * In our park 
the leaves were merely prosaically 
coming off #* # # and then one day 
we were kidnapped and driven 
through a golden, crimson glory 
that had been there all the time. 
%* * * Right into a Citizen article 
at that. # * # We recognized Bear 
Mountain Park and Inn from our 
own picture. * #* # On the whole 
the English way of holding elec- 
tions pleases us more than ours 
(hoping that isn't treason to the 
Constitution). * # * The suspense 
is so much shorter. * * # And we 
bet they still have soapboxes. 
% % % “He who laughs last,”’ says 
something called Yellow Jacket, ‘‘is 
usually the dumbest.” * # We 
don’t believe in ghostly possession. 
%* % % But when a perfectly good 
water-cooler which has led a model 
life for weeks, suddenly, without hu- 
man intervention, hurls itself full 
length on the office floor, you need 
some theory. * # # What theories 
have you? * # # People keep tell- 
ing us partisan stories these days 
and daring us to print them. #* #* # 
We take the dare, offering each 
reader the privilege of changing the 
party name. It's about a 
little boy brought up, in the days 
when party lines were Chinese walls, 
an all-wool Republican. * # #* One 
rainy Sunday, his grandfather, who 
was chiefly responsible for the all- 
wool, kept him home from Sunday- 
school and expounded instead the 
picture of Christ before Pilate. He 
dwelt long on the hard, ugly ex- 
pressions of the accusers, and the 
boy, gazing with disapproval, asked, 
““Grandpa, were they Democrats?” 
%* % % Change the name to suit 
taste and repeat as often as wished. 
%* % %# We have no dog, but if we 
could have we should choose one 
like the hound described in Judge 
which trailed squirrels when his 
master carried a rifle, rabbits when 
he had a shotgun, and one day when 
he took a fishing rod, dashed off into 
the garden and began scratching 
for worms. * * % We should ex- 
pect ours to hunt down authors 
when we showed him our maau- 
script case. 











Stanford Studio, Cleveland 


Mrs. Siegmund Herzog 


AVE you registered? Here are 

five more women asking you, 
all bent on getting out your vote. 
And they are by no means all. 
Other women’s national organiza- 
tions are also lined up in this cam- 
paign. Not to mention the women 
leaders in the political parties. Or 
the junior organizations. Ora dozen 
men’s groups. It’s going to be a 
bad year for the would-be stay-at- 
homes—no doubt of that. 

The National League of Women 
Voters set the ball rolling among 
the women’s organizations. The 
idea was proposed at a board meet- 
ing in 1922 and approved by the 
national convention in 1923. Mrs. 
Minnie Fisher Cunningham, of 
Texas, second vice-chairman of the 
League, was put in charge. She 
faces you from the center of the 


Henrietta Roelofs 


“Vote 


As You Please 


But 


V ote”’ 


VOTE 


NOVEMBER 4 





DELIA PRICHARD, 

president of the Busi- 
ness and Professional 
Women’s Clubs, is leading 
her forces, and all the 
clubs are organized locally 
for intensive pursuit of the 
vote. The National Y. W. 
c. . under Henrietta 
Roelofs, head of its national 
legislative work and of 
rural work as well, has sent 
to its twelve or thirteen 
hundred associations direc- 
tions for local vote-drives. 
The Girls’ Friendly Society 
in America, with its presi- 
dent, Margaret C. Maule, 
leading, is another factor, 
and the American Associa- 
tion of University Women 
lined up too. 


Steffens-Colmer Studio 


Adelia Prichard 


page, with the League vote slogan 
faintly suggesting the energy and 
fire she has put into this drive. 
Other organizations responded 
promptly to the call. 

The General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs can boast Mrs. Percy 
V. Pennybacker’s long, splendid 
service as head of the Department 
of Citizenship, with a definite policy 
of vote promotion. Her literature is 
still working as leaven. Mrs. Alvord, 
of Michigan, head of the department 
since the last Biennial Convention, 
is carrying on the big task, and the 
Federation's adequate machinery is 
at work on reluctant or neglectful 
voters. 

Mrs. Herzog, National Chairman 
of the Committee on Civic and 
Communal Affairs of the Council of 
Jewish Women, is directing the 
campaign of its 223 sections. 


Mrs. William R. Alvord 
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News Notes of the Fortnight 


With the Nominees 


HE two presidential nominees who 

are on tour are working in the 
Middle West. Mr. Davis, as this is 
written, is making his second visit to In- 
diana, and Senator La Follette is in 
Kansas, concentrating on the farm coun- 
try. Mrs. La Follette is assisting her 
husband’s campaign with a_ speaking 
tour. The battle is getting hotter and 
hotter in the doubtful states, especially 
those in the far North and West, and 
both Democrats and Republicans in 
their official speeches are urging as rea- 
sons to vote for their candidate the dan- 
ger that the election may be thrown into 
Congress. 

The President’s latest speech was 
made by radio from the White House 
to employees of the H..J. Heinz Com- 
pany at a dinner given on an anniversary 
of the founding of their business. Gen- 
eral Dawes and other Republican speak- 
ers continue to stress the menace of the 
third party movement to the Constitu- 
tion, and the Democrats, though dis- 
agreeing with third party principles, 
continue to denounce the Republican 
strategy as raising “bogeys.” 

The Democrats are rejoicing in the 
organization of a National Democratic 
Labor Committee to campaign for Mr. 
Davis. Forty-four leaders are repre- 
sented, led by Major Berry, who was a 
candidate for Vice-President on the 
Democratic ticket. 

La Follette electors have been barred 
from the ticket in Louisiana. The at- 
torney general’s ruling was that only 
registered voters who had declared them- 
selves independent of affiliation with any 
recognized parties could legally sign the 
petition necessary to place the names on 
the ballot, and most of the names were 
those of party people. President 
Coolidge telegraphed regret for the situ- 
ation. The La Follette appeal for a re- 
versal of the ruling failed. 

Charges and counter charges have 
een pretty thick in the air this fort- 
night. There is Senator La Follette’s 
telegram to Senator Borah, chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Campaign Ex- 


penditures, charging that the Republican 
National Committee is about to raise an 
enormous fund to buy the election, and 
calling for a thorough investigation. 
The charges of course have been hotly 
denied, and the Borah Committee will 
meet the challenge and hold a meeting. 
There is William M. Butler, chairman 
of the Republican National Committee, 
who says he has evidence that the third 
party people and some Democrats are 
conspiring to force a deadlocked election 
and throw the choice into Congress in 
the hope of electing Bryan. This is de- 
nied. There are the charges, used in 
Mr. Davis’s speech at Baltimore, that 
the Aluminum Company of America, in 
which the family of Secretary Mellon 
is heavily involved, is a monopoly and 
profits greatly by the Republican tariff, 
under which it raised its prices. The 
Davis charges are supported by the rec- 
ords of the Federal Trade Commission. 
And there was the spectacular demand 
made by Brookhart of Iowa, renomi- 
nated for the Senate, that General 
Dawes should quit the ticket, followed 
by an attack on the President. The 
Iowa Republican State Committee an- 
nounced that Brookhart had read him- 
self out of the party. 


The Labor Government Falls 


HEY do it differently in England. 

We think we are getting very close 
to election day now (this is written Oc- 
tober 13th), but the English have slipped 
in ahead of us. Concentrating a whole 
campaign in nineteen days, they will de- 
termine their next government by an 
election held on October 29th. But not 
for four years, probably. What has just 
happened to the MacDonald Labor Gov- 
ernment may happen again. 

Labor came into power last Decem- 
ber, but it has not had a majority in the 
House of Commons. It held its place 
because the Liberals voted with Labor 
against the Conservatives, and it was 
clear that whenever the Liberals decided 
to withdraw their support, Labor would 
fall. For under British convention— 
certainly different from ours—it is the 
rule that when the party in power is de- 


feated in a vote on an important ques- 
tion, its Cabinet resigns and its Prime 
Minister usually asks the King to dis- 
solve Parliament in order that an elec- 
tion may be held. Sometimes the King 
merely calls the leader of the next 
strongest party to form a new govern- 
ment; but in this case a dissolution was 
granted and the campaign is hotly on. 

The question on which the MacDon- 
ald Government fell—October 10th— 
was in one way comparatively trivial, 
but it was one that involved the self- 
respect of the government. Both Con- 
servatives and Liberals moved a vote of 
censure for the suspension of prosecution 
of James Ross Campbell, editor of a 
Communist paper, charged with attempt- 
ing to corrupt the military and naval 
forces. 

In the course of a hot debate Mac- 
Donald protested that the censures were 
insults to the Cabinet, and a last-minute 
effort on the part of the Liberals to se- 
cure his consent to the appointment of a 
commission with no Liberals on it to 
study the case, was refused. The vote 
was 364 to 198 against Labor. The 
Government will be in power until after 
the election, and perhaps longer, until 
the Irish bill and other matters are 
cleared up. 

Just beyond this question lay the ma- 
jor one of the Russian treaty, with the 
proposed loan to Russia, and on this La- 
bor would, it appears, have surely fallen 
if the crash hadn’t come on Campbell. 

The Labor Government’s record, not 
particularly distinguished on domestic 
policies, is marked by brilliant success 
abroad. It was Ramsay MacDonald 
who brought the British and French 
governments together again after the re- 
peated failures of his predecessors; who 
contributed so much to the launching of 
the Dawes plan and the peace of Europe. 

Labor goes into the election fighting 
and confident. A combination between 
Conservatives and Liberals, by which 
only one will stand in certain constitu- 
encies, is under way. One prophecy 
is that the election will show that the 
Liberals have practically committed sui- 
cide by forcing an election at this time. 








Muscle Shoals 
Hine! Ford has just announced 


that he has withdrawn his offer 
for Muscle Shoals, because ‘business 
cannot wait on politics.” His offer, 
made three years ago, was $5,000,000 
for property upon which the Govern- 
ment had spent $90,000,000—a_ bid 
whose terms were in violation of the pro- 
visions of the Federal Power Act. 





The New Proposal for Peace 


HE text of the Protocol of Ge- 

neva, which promises to be epoch- 
making, has just been made public. De- 
tails remain to be grasped through 
careful study; but the main outline 
stands clear as reported: assertion that a 
war of aggression constitutes an inter- 
national crime; the jurisdiction of the 
World Court to be accepted as compul- 
sory; aggression defined as refusal of 
arbitration; the application of sanctions, 
including force, when a nation, refusing 
arbitration, resorts to war; a conference 
on disarmament to be held next spring, 
to which nations outside the League shall 
be invited. 

The point won by Japan established 
the right of a nation to have discussed in 
the Council or the Assembly a question 
which the World Court has ruled is a 
domestic question; no nation can be de- 
clared aggressor for refusing the Court’s 
judgment, without at least thorough dis- 
cussion. 

The Protocol was approved by the 
Assembly and now goes to the various 
parliaments involved. If ratified, the 
Protocol will be incorporated as part 
of the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions. 

Two misunderstandings should be 
corrected. First, the United States is not 
asked to join the Protocol, all of whose 
provisions are limited to members of the 
League. Second, the British Navy is 
not, as was at first reported, to be 
handed over to the Council, but is to be 
used to an extent fixed by the British 
government, “if sanity, reason, right and 
justice fail and sanctions have to be em- 
ployed.” 

Naturally, criticism has set in, and 
must be considered in the study of this 
document which will engage attention 
for months. Its lines are, first, the fa- 
miliar charge that the Protocol attacks 
national sovereignty. This its defenders 
deny, claiming, on the contrary, that it 
tends to safeguard each nation’s rights, 
increasing its security. Another criticism 
is that the Protocol confirms the bound- 
aries fixed in the Treaty of Versailles 
and so solidifies injustice. And another 
is that it emphasizes the employment of 
force and so gives that principle new 
values; while at the same time it does 
not even suggest the codification of in- 
ternational law. 

A League authority and worker ex- 
presses in a personal letter the general 

. 


point of view of those who hope much 
from the Protocol: 

“No matter what the difficulties may be, 
nor how slowly the matter proceeds, we have 
at least the beginning of the outlawry of 
war, right where it should begin—at Geneva, 
where there is international machinery to 
carry the great task forward.” 

World-wide support of the Protocol 
has been urged by resolution of the ad- 
ministrative committee of the Federal 
Council of Churches. 


IFTY-five nations are now members 
of the League, Santo Domingo hav- 
ing been admitted within the month. 


Prohibition and the Philippines 
“WHE Philippines are in a peculiar 

situation in regard to the prohibition 
law. The Eighteenth Amendment spe- 
cifically applies to the insular possessions 
of the United States, including the 
Philippines and Virgin Islands. But the 
enforcement code was not made to ap- 
ply, that matter being left to the Island 
Governments themselves. An opinion 
of the Attorney General, 1920, declared 
that the amendment applies to the island 
possessions ; and this opinion was recently 
endorsed by Mrs. Mabel Walker Wille- 
brandt, Assistant Attorney General, who 
has charge of prohibition matters. But 
it appears that the Philippine Govern- 











Elizabeth Creveling Crittenden is respon- 
sible for our cover this time. She received 
her art training in Boston and later taught 
mechanical and free-hand drawing. For a 
time she lived in the Middle West, painting 
and exhibiting in that part of the country. 
Then she came to New York, where she 
studied portraiture. She has exhibited with 
the National Association of Women Painters 
and Sculptors, and the Independent Artists. 

Love of the outdoors has always claimed 
Mrs. Crittenden, and it is the trees, the vistas, 
the pictures painted by nature which she likes 
to transfer to canvas. That’s why we chose 
this particular cover. 
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ment never adopted an enforcement code 
and that the operation of the law has 
been deliberately circumvented. At 
Washington it has been the practice to 
withhold. certification of invoices of 
liquors from the United States bound 
for Manila. At Manila, however, it 
appears that the cargoes are admitted, 
after a nominal fine has been paid, and 
it is now said that Governor-General 
Wood encourages the evasion. 
The question is up for action. 


Exit ‘‘Devil’s Island”’ 


HE abandonment of Devil’s Island, 

if Premier Herriot of France is able 
to bring it about, will be another step 
away from the old theory of punishment 
as torture. Devil’s Island was the scene 
of the imprisonment of Captain Dreyfus 
—a bare, torrid rocky island off French 
Guiana, where French convicts have died 
by hundreds. One after another, civil- 
ized countries have abandoned this kind 
of horror—prison ships, penal colonies, 
Herriot’s plan is to bring the prisoners 
back to France to some central prison. 


Anatole France 
HE death of Anatole France, at 


eighty, is a loss to the world as well 
as to his country. He leaves behind him 
a shelf full of living books, and the fame 
of being a master of French prose and 
of human emotion. 


Very Briefly 

BOUT three million war veterans 

are late in applying for their bonus. 
This means prolonging the time in which 
a force will be necessary to administer 
it. The applications can be made as late 
as January, 1928. If a veteran dies 
without making application, his widow 
will receive only about a third of what 
she would have got if he had applied. 


France’s Minister of Marine is ready 
to present a program for the restoration 
of a defensive navy to France. 


The Dawes plan is now officially in 
operation. 

The German loan of $200,000,000, 
keystone of the Dawes plan, will have 
been offered and oversubscribed before 
these lines are read. 

A trade treaty between France and 
Germany is under negotiation, and a 
preliminary protocol has already been 
signed. 


Hussein, King of the Hedjaz, has re- 
tired from his kingdom and from the 
Moslem Caliphate—under pressure of 
the Wahabi tribesmen—and has sought 
refuge with his son Feisal, King of Irak. 
These men sprang into picturesque prom- 
inence during the war; their cooperation 
was of critical importance in Allenby’s 
campaign in Palestine—October 13, 
1924. 
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Washington, October 9, 1924. 
ACK in the country—up 
where you still see oxen 
lumbering along — when 

Washington is mentioned, 
it is necessary to explain 
whether it is Washington, 
Connecticut, or Washington, D. C. One 
summer is enough to prick the bubble of 
anybody’s pride. The only Washington 
to some is the little Connecticut village 
of a few splendid hills, where the good 
folks yet hear the rumble of a locomo- 
tive with alarm. To others it is only a 
place farther down South than most 
New Englanders ever stray, where a 
lot of politicians do wicked and complex 
things to American government. Yes, 
one summer puts a Washingtonian in 
his place. 

“District of Columbia? You will 
need a five-cent foreign stamp for that. 
That is South America,” said a village 
postmistress a few weeks ago. 

“No,” you say. “District of Colum- 
bia is the place where your famous Sen- 
ator So-and-So spends his official time.” 

“Never heard of him,” is the rejoin- 
der. “Expect he is one of them that 
goes to Hartford.” 

Seen From Connecticut 

And so you will find, not, of course, 
because of this trivial encounter, but by 
actual investigation, that people are 
often more interested in local politics, 
in county and state situations, than they 
are in national affairs. 

“Going back to Washington?” says 
the expressman, viewing an accumula- 
tion of trunks. “My! I’d like to be go- 
ing where those trunks are labeled.” 

“Yes, it is a wonderful place to live,” 
we reply, chiding ourselves for thinking 
that baggage haulers have no esthetic 
taste or interest in political life. 

“Oh, I don’t want to live there; I 
want to see the baseball.” 

So we fall again into that abysmal 
mistake of thinking of the whole human 
race as a mass of duplicates; but as a 
matter of fact even gentlemen at the 
capital who usually seriously discussed 
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Your Business in Washington 
By Elizabeth K. Phelps Stokes 


the politics of the world today mum- 
bled that if Walter Johnson had done so 
and so, and had strained himself a little, 
he could have caught that ball, 
and so on. 

But now let us pretend that we are 
from Washington, Connecticut, and un- 
til lately thought that the District of 
Columbia was comfortably located in 
South America—for the sake of a fresh 
impression of the capital. 








We are very certain that our readers 
join us in welcoming Mrs. Stokes again 
to our pages. Coming back to Washing- 
ton after a summer in New England, 
she has an unusual opportunity to get a 
fresh impression of the campaign as it 
looks in Washington. We get the ad- 
vantage of balancing ‘our own eastern, 
western or southern impressions, gained 
from our newspapers, by comparison 
with hers, gleaned in the capital from a 
correspondent’s many sources. 

In the next issue she will devote spe- 








cial: attention to the Democratic sit- 
uation. 

The air here is full of Colonel 
Harvey. He has thrown off his queer 


ambassadorial garb, which never suited 
his personality anyway, and reverted to 
the old-time political power he was in 
the days of the Roosevelt and Wilson 
campaigns. As editor or the Washing- 
ton Post, the administration newspaper 
of the Harding régime, he has been 
working as hard as any of the scribes 
attached to the Republican organization 
to instil in the public mind a convincing 
impression of Calvin Coolidge. Colonel 
Harvey, as much of a psychologist as he 
is a writer, has coined a slogan which 
has the elemental scare and primeval in- 
stinct that Republicans want to put into 
the heart of the country—‘‘Coolidge or 
Chaos.” To counter it, the Democratic 
organization has twisted it into “Cool- 
idge and Chaos.” Colonel Harvey has 
been writing accounts of the baseball 
games, for which he facetiously said he 


was eminently fitted on account of his 
experience in reporting the first game at 
Peacham which was won by the curved 
ball technique, of which he graphically 
wrote at the time for the St. Nicholas 
magazine. What Colonel Harvey is writ- 
ing about the political situation could 
be summed up in three words—Why 
change? Prosperity. And alongside 
in his paper is the announcement that 
Washington has arrested twice as many 
drunks in September this year as it did 
in September a year ago. This may be 
one kind of prosperity. 

Coming now suddenly from. Washing- 
ton, Connecticut (the only village in 
New England allowing innocent motor- 
ists to embark on roads under construc- 
tion that yet have no bottom), we are 
in the midst of what appears to be the 
greatest wave of prosperity ever known 
to a boom town. Bare spots around the 
capital where once mushrooms grew are 
now filled with English “group commu- 
nity houses,” and the city is bulging with 
small home. building, layers of new 
apartment houses and embassy buildings, 
notably an extraordinarily handsome 
structure for the Italian government. 
Already one large sign says, ‘“‘Rents re- 
duced in this building.”’ As for radio 
saturation, the air is full of the stuff. 
The capital takes radio with its food, 
but all Washington seems like com- 
pressed yeast compared with other 
cities—more automobiles to the square 
inch, more radio per roof top, more 
children to the front yard, more heads 
to the sightseeing bus window than any 
other. Of course, the old city is spread 
out over a large area, but the fringe is 
suburban, and the center of town swarms 
like a university campus, with the White 
House for its center. 

In the White House 

And in the White House, the Presi- 
dent is as solemn and silent as ever, with 
the corners of his mouth drooping down, 
except when the picture men gather 
around him, when he has learned to grin 
and turn the corners up. He has exer- 
cised this smile and it is more and more 
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easy for him. Even though he is pur- 
suing his strangely lonesome and silent 
campaigning, the President does not give 
the impression of having completely sat- 
isfied himself as to the result. The at- 
mosphere around the White House is 
not that of a fight already won. To be 
too sure of success in these last few weeks 
is to be inefficient, is the White House 
idea. No matter how many voters in 
this country might be committed in their 
minds to the Coolidge candidacy, if they 
did not come forth on election day and 
declare themselves, the advantage might 
be lost. So the President wants to get 
out the vote, and the Republican Com- 
mittee could do with more funds. 


One Man’s Prophecy 

One analysis made here recently gives 
195 electoral votes reasonably sure for 
Davis, 183 in the electoral college for 
Coolidge, 63 for La Follette, and 90 
votes left in the doubtful column, in 
which case neither major candidate 
would have the necessary 266 votes for a 
majority, unless he carried all the 
doubtful states. All prophecies and 
speculations as to the outcome are par- 
ticularly hazardous in this election, but 
the following comes from an experienced 
source: 
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The Democratic organization has 


strained every nerve to produce a situa- 
tion which would draw the President 
out of his seclusion and launch him into 
a speaking campaign, for they know that 
his strong point is. not his platform 
presence. 

The President has so well succeeded 
in shutting away from public gaze his 
real self that a true appraisal of the 
man has been made by very few. Ex- 
tremes have been written about him, 
either that he is so wise that he is silent, 
or so silent because he is dull. It would 
be well for right-thinking persons to re- 
ject both extremes of judgment until he 
has had an opportunity to show himself 
unhampered by political exigencies, but 
there is this to say about the President, 
his silence covers the working of a very 
strenuous political machine. Every move 
he makes is weighed for its political sig- 
nificance, whatever other considerations 
may enter. He has come a long way in 
organization politics and he knows all 
the factors involved. - 

The La Follette Situation 

The next thing that strikes your cor- 
respondent coming back with a fresh 
outlook is the change in the attitude 
toward the La Follette campaign. Dur- 
ing the summer the maneuvering of the 
independent leaders was watched with 
interest, but not with much concern. 
Today it is regarded first with concern 
and then with interest. The headway 
made by the La Follette movement is 
being reflected here with apprehension 
and the Republican managers are now 
making no secret that there are two real 
opponents in the field instead of one. 
The California situation as I write is 
almost crucial. The action of the Cali- 
fornia Supreme Court in barring the 
names of the La Follette electors from 
the California ballot has been a boomer- 
ang and the state is now the center of 
the most powerful campaign forces in 
the Republican organization, while Sen- 
ator La Follette’s strength is growing in 
Southern California, upon which Repub- 
licans depended to save the state for their 
ticket. If La Follette wins California 
the election is considerably nearer Con- 
gress. In fact, political observers who a 
few months ago talked of the possibility 
of throwing the election into Congress 
merely as an interesting possibility are 
now thinking of it more as a probable 
outcome. 

However, there is this psychological 
factor to be considered: it is much easier 
to imagine a “swing” toward La Follette 
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by the discovery of a few La Follette 
votes than it is to realize the measure of 
the Coolidge saturation. The dissenters 
who will vote for La Follette are now 
noisy little missionaries. But the large 
Republican hordes are back home sawing 
wood, content not to change things as 
they are, with prosperity and peace at 
their back door. These are the votes 
that are powerful and,.steady. However, 
this is no prophecy or prediction. It js 
easy enough to see that the La Follette 
movement has gained enormously ip 
strength, but, to resolve political factors 
into elemental reasons, there still exists 
a bulk of voting humanity uninterested 
in anything but business stability and no 
bother. Whether the La Follette cam- 
paigners will reach it in these last few 
weeks with talk of greater farm relief, 
lower freight rates, less oppression from 
the Supreme Court, and general house- 
cleaning of the Government depart- 
ments, remains to be seen. From all 
over the country come reports of con- 
verts to the La Follette ticket, but 
Republican converts were made when 
Noah was a little boy and all their 
male descendants are still voting Re- 
publican. 

Although the President sits back silent, 
the Cabinet is all over the country at 
given spots delivering speeches to order. 
Chairman Butler is using his force in 
every nook and corner where campaign 
strategy calls for high-powered attack. 
United States senators are at it, even 
with Senator Borah on the stump and 
reported as saying that President Cool- 
idge is the “greatest man” in the politi- 
cal history of the United States. It is 
only a short time since President Hard- 
ing was the greatest man in political 
history, and only a little longer since 
Woodrow Wilson was the greatest man 
in political history; only a little longer 
since Theodore Roosevelt was the great- 
est. It is some time since Abraham Lin- 
coln, Thomas Jefferson, Alexander 
Hamilton and George Washington were 
the greatest men. On all sides are these 
descriptions of candidates as paragons 
and angels. 

About the Cabinet 

There is considerable speculation here 
as to the President’s inner feelings 
regarding some members of his Cabinet, 
particularly toward Secretary Wilbur, 
who was recalled from his speaking tour 
because of his inability to differentiate 
between political speeches which say 
nothing and are happy and acceptable 
and his personal convictions, which in 
any campaign must be more or less sup- 
pressed. Secretary Wilbur has not been 
noted for his discretion from the first. 
He was too prone to say unguarded 
truths and to speak out his personal pref- 
erences. If Mr. Coolidge returns for 
four years more, many here believe that 
he will accept at least one or two 
(Continued on page 24) 
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Fame 
via 
Test Tubes 
By Katherine Scarborough 


No less than four of the women chosen 
by ballot as the “Twelve Greatest” are 
connected with great universities. One 
of the four is presented here—one whose 
fame is solid among the highest level 
of scientists. Her record goes to prove, 
if proof were needed, that science is not 
an un-feminine field. 











7 EST tubes are more fun 
i eA? than teas. 

That, in a nutshell, is 
wg Nt the reason Dr. Florence 
(ELA Rena Sabin, of Johns Hop- 

kins, is one of the twelve 
most famous women in the United 
States today. 

For Dr. Sabin is not only a famous 
woman. She is a famous scientist, ask- 
ing no quarter from men or women in 
her own field and known the world over 
among members of the medical profes- 
sion for her remarkable discoveries con- 
cerning the lymph and blood vessels of 
the body. 

Many years, full of labor, full of de- 
votion and full of joy were spent by 
Dr. Sabin in her laboratory at Johns 
Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, studying 
these two phases of anatomy. The re- 
sults of her work have been so impor- 
tant as to connect her name with these 
subjects for all time in the medical litera- 
ture of the world. 

By means of an ingenious method, 
skilfully applied, Dr. Sabin was able to 
discover the origin of the lymphatic sys- 
tem and to trace its development. Her 
thesis on this subject, published a num- 
ber of years ago, won her a prize of 
$1,000, awarded by the Naples Table 
Association for the best scientific thesis 
written by a woman, embodying new ob- 
servations and new conclusions based 
upon independent laboratory research. 

In 1919 Dr. Sabin published the re- 
sults of another important piece of re- 
search work, contributing to the Mall 
Memorial Volume a notable article on 
the origin and development of the blood 
and blood vessels. At present she is en- 


gaged upon a study of the living blood, 
having also invented a process whereby 
she is able to keep her specimens alive 
for five or six hours—a thing no investi- 
gator heretofore has been able to do. 









Dr. Florence Rena Sabin, of Johns 
about the lymph and blood vessels 


Dr. Sabin seems extraordinarily young 
to be so famous a person. She was born 
in Central City, Colorado, November 9, 
1871, but her dark, curly hair, with only 
a thread or two of gray, her clear, danc- 
ing eyes, her smart gown, her ability as 
a chauffeur (for she drives her own car 
with all the dexterity an alert mind and 
capable hands can bestow), all vigorously 
deny the years she so gaily acknowledges. 

For those who would have women 
rise to success over mountainous obstacles 
the career of Dr. Sabin will be, per- 
haps, disappointing. Coming from a line 
of physicians and teachers, she had no 
difficulty in persuading her parents to 
permit her to go to college when she 
broached the subject. With their com- 
plete approval she left Central City for 
the land of her forefathers and matricu- 
lated at Smith, graduating in 1893 with 
the degree of Bachelor of Science. 

Her great-uncle had been a “country 
doctor” in New England and her father 
had completed two years of a medical 
course before the lure of the West 
proved stronger and he became a pioneer. 
A love of medicine and the spirit of the 
pioneer commingled in the blood of the 
young student and the course in biology 
at college set the seal to her desire. She 
determined that she, too, would be a 
physician. 

At the Johns Hopkins Medical School 
she again failed to encounter the oppo- 

sition to women students which has 
characterized so many medical schools, 
the Johns Hopkins School itself having 
been made possible through the gener- 
osity of a woman—the late Miss Mary 
Garrett, of Baltimore—who contributed 
something like half a million dollars to 
its establishment. 

Dr. Sabin takes her honors lightly. 
She is even apt to scoff at them a bit 
and insists that she does not deserve spe- 
cial credit for what she has done be- 
cause it all has been such fun. From 


Hughes Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Hopkins University, knows enough 
of the body to make her famous. 


the first time she “cut” a college tea in 
favor of a rendezvous with a microscope 
until today she has enjoyed every bit of 
it, working patiently for months at a 
time to establish a single fact the truth 
of which her experiments seemed to indi- 
cate. 

“There is nothing showy about it,” 
she says, “but it is all so necessary if 
ever we are to conquer disease. It is con- 
stant application in the laboratory that 
makes possible such great discoveries, for 
instance, as insulin. Rewards like that 
are worth to a scientist everything that 
one does by way of preliminaries.” 

Dr. Sabin’s great dream is a real share 
for women in the intellectual develop- 
ment of the world. 

“There is no reason why a woman 
cannot rise to the first rank in any pro- 
fession if she wishes to,” she says. 
“Sooner or later the world will have to 
concede the right of everyone to work. 
Society will have to make adjustments, 
I know, before this condition can be 
realized, but they will have to be made. 
Marriage and a career are quite com- 
patible and must be so if women are to 
share in the progress of mankind. 

“These adjustments already have 
been made in the case of great artists 
and musicians, and they will be made 
for women in the other professions. If 
a woman has children that complicates 
matters somewhat, but I have faith 
enough in society to believe that it can 
solve the problem to the advantage of 
the world. The years spent in rearing 
children form comparatively a small 
part of a woman’s life, and it is not fair 
to penalize her for the remainder of her 
days by saying, ‘Thou shalt not work 
and progress.’ Work is the salvation of 
life and modern housekeeping methods 
constantly are making it possible for a 
woman to spend less of her time at 
drudgery and more of it doing the things 
that really are worth while.” 
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Three Super States 





* ENEATH the surface of 
things rumors are always 
spreading from man _ to 
man and house to house. 
Workmen lunching _ to- 
gether from dinner pails, 
women preparing a church supper, cler- 
gymen in council, politicians in confer- 
ence, indeed, wherever two humans 
meet, there is a center for the promulga- 
tion of rumors. With “A man told me 
who knows’—‘I heard it straight”— 
“Everybody is talking about it’, the gos- 
sip travels and the story swells as it 
goes. This is true at all times, but the 
after-war psychology creates gossip based 
on fear, and at this present moment 
three unrelated and equally terrifying 
“reports” are engaging attention at the 
talk centers. How extensively they have 
traveled no one can measure; but that 
they are held at this moment in millions 
of minds as possibilities of danger and 
consequent reason for extra preparedness 
precautions no one who investigates can 
doubt. Subterranean rumors in time 
usually evaporate into thin, hot air. 
When serious enough, however, they 
come into the open where they either 
explode like a toy bomb or are dealt with 
according to their importance. These 
should be hauled out of their holes and 
the sunlight of truth let in upon them. 





Underground Rumors 


The three are: 

1. The Catholics of this and all other 
countries owe first allegiance to the Pope, 
and the Hierarchy of the Church is 
seeking through its members to set up a 
super state over all the nations, and es- 
pecially this one. 

2. Soviet Russia is sending millions of 
dollars to organize a revolution here (as 
well as elsewhere) and the “Third In- 
ternational”, or some other, will be a 
super state to rule the world when its 
aim is achieved. 

3. The Jews, believing themselves 
“the chosen people”, are about to set up 
an international super state, and through 
it to control the world. 

There are three distinct and impor- 
tant reasons why these three rumors 
should be examined fearlessly. 

1. None of them is mere idle gossip— 
they are definitely being propagated by 
organized groups whose agents, travel- 
ing among credulous people, are gaining 
converts by telling secretly such amazing 
whoppers as would make the immortal 
Ananias by comparison seem a saint. 
2. The effect of this propaganda is to 












By Carrie Chapman Catt 





establish falsehood, fear, suspicion, hate, 
the well-known bases of murder, riots 
and incendiarism. No nation is normal 
nor safe when such agitation is proceed- 
ing beneath the surface. 

3. Each one separately is being used 
as a reason why the United States 
should be prepared for war and in sup- 
port of the charge that every person 
who labors for permanent peace is an 
enemy of his country. From the wild 
tales supporting each wild theory the 





Here is another article in Mrs. Catt's 
series, in which she records her search 
for the underlying sources of propagandas 
that are poisoning opinion and affecting 
peace movements. The next article in 
the series, to appear in the issue of 


November 1, is “The Red Menace.” 





poison seeps, drop by drop, into the hid- 
den sources from which comes the prop- 
aganda against all peace movements, and 
from these sources it percolates outward 
and upward in all directions. 

Although the three propagandas are 
usually disconnected, each one carries the 
alarming news that the United States is 
about to be ruled by an alien authority 
in the form of a super state which even 
now has a_ well-developed, organized 
conspiracy to seize our land through 
some form of revolution. Thousands 
of people have swallowed these tales 
wholesale and are literally trembling in 
fear of the next movement. Shades of 
George Washington, somebody’s “‘goin’ 
to git us if we don’t watch out!” Let 
us examine the three scares in order. 

The oldest and most familiar is the fear 
that the Catholic Hierarchy is seeking to 
control our nation and the world. At 
irregular intervals this scare crops out 
and rages over the country, to die down 
again without any evidence of exterior 
damage being done. Once there was a 
Know-Nothing Party which voiced the 
anti-Catholic sentiment of its day. 
Later there arose an anti-Catholic secret 
society which made considerable head- 
way and then disappeared. About fif- 
teen or twenty years ago there was the 
same outcropping of anti-Catholic sen- 
timent, which was, in part, organized. 
It now arises again under the standard 
of the Ku Klux Klan. What is it all 
about? 

There is, in truth, one point of irri- 
tating conflict between Catholics and 









other people in this country. It is 
known as the public school question, 
Open, frank discussion of this question 
without rancor or intolerance, will as- 
suredly lead to understanding, compro- 
mise and good will. Nothing else will 
ever solve the problem, and it will re- 
main a sore spot so long as it is un- 
solved. 

On the other hand, it is certain that 
the underground talk, the method here- 
tofore employed by anti-Catholics, gives 
protection to wholly ridiculous and un- 
founded stories and stimulates plain, old- 
fashioned bigotry. More, it is the lies 
told by the underground method that 
smoulder through the years when no 
anti-Catholic movement is apparent and 
that burst into a fresh flame constituting 
a new movement at irregular intervals, 
Liberal-minded Catholics and Protes- 
tants alike should be anxious to heal this 
sore spot and remove it forever from 
our land. 

The truth is that this country opened 
wide its gates to the peoples of all na- 
tions and faithfully promised that here 
all men should be free to worship God 
in their own way. The Constitution de- 
clares that “Congress shall make no law 
respecting an establishment of religion 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof”. 
Religious liberty has been our most em- 
phasized ‘American principle’. When, 
therefore, Catholics came in response to 
the invitation of our open door to cast 
their lot and that of their children and 
their children’s children with that of 
other faiths in this “land of the free”, 
they came with the assurance that they 
would have liberty to worship God in 
their own way. That pledge cannot 
honorably be broken, either by public 
or secret action. Catholics have pre- 
cisely the same right to live here that 
the rest of us have. They have the same 
right to their religion and all it entails 
that we have to ours. Protestants, Cath- 
olics and Jews have an equal right each 
to conduct their worship of God in their 
own way up to the point when the prac- 
tice of any one of these faiths interferes 
with the rights of another faith—then 
compromise must be effected if peace and 
tolerance are to continue. 


The Public School Question 


The public-school question is just such 
a point of conflict. It has little to do 


with the private right of freedom of 
worship, but rather hinges upon the de- 
sire of each group to surround its chil- 
dren with its own church influence and 
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to protect them from the possibility of 
being swayed by the teachings of another 
faith. ‘The manifest remedy is to re- 
move all religious teaching from the 
public school and institute a government 
inspection of all schools—private as well 
as public—and to allow nothing of a 
religious nature to be taught in any of 
them except a code of morals about 
which there is no controversy. Have 
Protestant, Catholic and Jew tried to 
discuss the questien of public education 
with a view to compromise in the inter- 
est of the public good? That is the 
only hope of making a final adjustment 
of the questions at issue. 

With the present method—a whisper- 
ing campaign that is spreading incredible 
tales about Catholics and Jews among 
Protestants, and about Protestants 
among Catholics and, perhaps, among 
Jews, the main question is forgotten and 
the controversy has descended into the 
morass of malignant fabrication. The 
Klan followers charge Catholics with 
ambition to create an empire which the 
Pope will rule from Rome; yet the Klan 
calls itself an “Invisible empire” and 
works as a secret bloc in politics, appar- 
ently aiming at minority control of this 
country and its policies, a condition as 
inimical to the sovereignty of a free peo- 
ple as the alleged aim of the Catholics. 
What the Klan teaches its members of- 


. HAT PRICE 
GLORY ?” was 
the most dis- 

cussed play of the season 

even before censorship 
threatened. The discus- 
sion still goes on—and 
the play. There is no 
argument as to whether 
or not it is a good play: 
opinion on that seems to 
be unanimous. The 
questions are, Is it a true 
picture of war? Is it 
meant to be? Does it 
malign the army with 
implications that it 
drinks, swears and _ se- 
duces? Does it, on the 
other hand, make war 
glamorous? And so on 

—and on. Certainly 

there is no deliberate 

propaganda in this play. 

Certainly the authors 

make no assumption to 

portray the whole army by way of a few 
scenes from the life of one company of 

Marines whose captain himself com- 

Plained of the material he got. But 

somehow you know this play has the 

real feel of the thing, anyhow; and you 





ficially, we can not know, but we do 
know that tales spreading among. its 
members, as well as outsiders, menace 
the common peace. 

Perhaps the most interesting and 
widespread is the whispered message, 
“Whenever a Catholic baby boy is born, a 
gun is bought and hidden away to make 
ready for the time when Catholics will 
revolt and take over this country”. 
This would be too ridiculous to print 
did we not know that it is being re- 
peated by believers in it to others, some 
of whom may believe, every day of every 
week. According to the official Catholic 
Directory for 1923, the total number of 
Catholics in the United States, which 
means men, women and children, is 
18,260,793. We are a population of 
110,000,000. Do numbers count for 
nothing? Why be afraid? 

The Knights of Columbus seem to be 
the dread enemies the Klan fears. They 
were organized to parallel the Y. M. 
C. A. and their probable aims are quite 
the same. 

In Texas, the press reports that a cam- 
paign pamphlet recently circulated defi- 
nitely stated that every member of the 
Knights of Columbus had taken an oath 
“to hang, burn, waste, boil, flay, strangle 
and bury alive every Protestant and 
every Mason in the United States, spar- 
ing neither sex nor age’, and further, it 








‘What Price Glory?” 





Louis Wolheim as Captain Fiagg and William Boyd as Sergeant Quirt 


don’t need the testimony of the soldier 
who has seen half a dozen performances 
already, because he finds it so natural. 
The story is of a company of marines 
—a rough lot, with a hard-boiled cap- 
tain and an equally hard-boiled top 
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was declared that the order to carry on 
this war of extermination had come from 
the Pope himself! Verily, the capacity of 
the human race to lie and believe lies 
is limitless! In another state the K. of 
C. are pledged (so the Klan followers 
say) to bring “death to all Yankee 
vipers and snakes’. Perhaps the Im- 
perial Wizard and the little King Klea- 
gles do not promulgate such rot and 
nonsense, but somebody is doing it, and 
small minds are believing it. 

Among the more educated classes an- 
other form of scandal is traveling. “Did 
you not know that the real reason why 
the Senate in 1920 failed to ratify the 
League of Nations was the discovery 
that such a League would be the long- 
planned Catholic super state?” From 
half the states of the Union this asser- 
tion has been found to be traveling 
among people who ought to know better. 
Did the far reaches of the Senate de- 
bate start the rumor, or did the rumor 
in truth frighten the Senate? God 
alone knows. 

Meanwhile, what are Catholics think- 
ing? All this hubbub cannot leave 
them undisturbed. Go among them and 
inquire and you will find that many of 
them are as scared of the Klan as the 
Klan is scared of them. Many believe 
the Klan is armed and means to hunt 

(Continued on page 29) 


sergeant, both given to 
drink, who have quar- 
reled in all parts of the 
world. There is swear- 
ing. There is quarrel- 
ing between the two 
over the one light o’ 
love French girl; there 
is no glory or glitter, 
no talk of lofty ideals; 
of plain, straight seeing 
things through there is 
plenty. In the second 
act, in the dugout, 
you feel the sheer butch- 
ery of modern war and 
the men’s utter helpless- 
ness in its giant machin- 
ery. These men aren’t 
fighting a war—they are 
trying to take a small 
railway station. It’s a 
humorous play — don’t 
forget that, with lines 
that set the house rock- 
ing. And _ splendidly 
acted by the whole cast. 

Laurence Stallings, who, with Max- 
well Anderson, wrote it, was a captain 
of marines, and lost a leg and won 
years of pain as a result of Belleau 
Wood. He ought to know. 


White Studio 
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By E. L. Chicanot 


Author of “The New Canada,” 


a = MONG the countries of 
the world Canada is prob- 
ably almost unique in one 
respect —a practical nu- 
merical balance between 
the sexes. Canada’s pop- 
is divided between 4,529,945 
males and 4,255,538 females. The 
United States, with fourteen times 
Canada’s population, has over two mil- 
lion extra men, and the United King- 
dom, with approximately five times as 
many people as Canada, has about two 
million superfluous women. 

Inevitably, this balance affects the 
status of women in the national life. As 
a direct result, Canadian women have 
always occupied an elevated place and 
had high consideration in its economic 
and other affairs. 


The Vote by Request 


Though Canada has a long and 
romantic history, the Dominion must 
nevertheless be regarded as barely emerg- 
ing out of its pioneer stage. Up to 
recent years Canadian women have been 
the mates of pioneers—the mothers of 
the present civilization. Their principal 
place in the development of the country 
has been that of wives and mothers. 
The largely undeveloped state of the 
country and the fact that the sex had a 
slight inferiority in numbers have tended 
to keep women out of the economic 
field and from competition with men. 

It would be a mistake, however, to 
suppose that Canadian women were 
therefore playing no part in the national 
drama. Women’s societies and rural 
organizations have nowhere been more 
active or efficient than in Canada. The 





ulation 


Federation of Women’s Institutes, for 
instance, one of the largest organizations 
of women in the world, had its origin 


ete. 


thirty years ago in Canada, where today 
it has ten thousand members. 

The first demand for political equality 
and parliamentary representation § in 


Canada came in the agriculturally 
aggressive western provinces, where 
women’s organizations had _ reached 


heights of the utmost efficiency in oper- 
ation and become important factors. 

There was no pleading or importun- 
ing, no hammering at legislative doors 
to get the vote. As soon as it was ap- 
preciated that the demand came from 
the voice of a majority, the franchise 
was given the women of the various 
western provinces simply because they 
asked for it. Rapidly one province after 
another followed the example of Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, until 
women were voting in the elections of 
all the provinces with the exception of 
Quebec, where conditions are not typi- 
cal of the rest of Canada. 

When the question of conscription 
was an issue in 1917 it was logically 
considered that women, who were so 
greatly and intimately concerned, and 
had made such stupendous sacrifices, 
should have an equal voice in the deci- 
sion. ‘They were therefore granted the 
Federal franchise. 

The end of the war found the status 
of Canadian women drastically altered. 
Canadian women had played a part in 
the actual prosecution of the war both 
at home and abroad and, taking the 
places of absent men, had occupied 
many spheres they had never before 
dreamed of entering. They acquired a 
new sense of power, and, finding their 
new positions desirable, were indisposed 
to resign them. They began using their 
political power and making invasions 
into men’s professions and callings. 

In the various provinces, particularly 


were the feminist pioneers. 
show a glimpse of their country—a ready- 
made Alberta farm and a Canadian Rocky 
Mountain. 
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in the West, the powerful societies of 
farm women began to take on a political 
complexion and to have aims and ambi- 
tions which took them farther afield. 
They worked strenuously and _ success- 
fully to bring about certain pieces of 
legislation beneficial to their interests, 
Their individual votes and organized 
strength have made them factors to be 
reckoned with in the trend of all 
legislation. 

Women’s use of the ballot was fol- 
lowed almost immediately by their entry 
into the legislative assemblies, where 
they are gradually securing greater and 
stronger representation. In the first Al- 
berta election after the franchise, in 
1917, in which a large percentage of 
the votes were cast by men on active 
service in England and France, one of 
the members elected was Miss Roberta 
McAdams, a nurse serving with the 
Canadian forces. Not long afterward 
Mrs. Mary Ellen Smith, a woman who 
had been very active in _ provincial 
women’s organizations, was elected to 
the legislature of British Columbia. 
Familiarly known as “Our Mary EI- 
len,” and representing part of Vancouver 
City, she is now a member of the pro- 
vincial cabinet, being the first woman 
of the British Empire to attain that 
rank. 


Sharing in the Government 


Canada has another woman cabinet 
minister in the Honorable Mrs. Parlby, 
who sits in the Alberta ministry without 
portfolio, looking particularly after the 
interests of women and children in the 
province. The first woman electec to 
the Dominion House of Commons was 
Miss Agnes McPhail, who now sits with 
the 234 men members from all over the 
Dominion in the Federal Assembly at 

(Continued on page 26) 
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What Women Have At Stake 


By Emily Newell Blair 


VicE-CHAIRMAN DeEmocraATIC NATIONAL COMMITTEE 


e@ NASMUCH as the Amer- 

¢ ican system of government 
is by political parties, it is 
a fair assumption that 
there has never been be- 
fore the electorate of this 
country a more important issue than that 
which will be decided by the election 
November 4. That issue is “Are we to 
have responsible party government, or 
are we to place our whole faith and trust 
upon one man?” In other words, are 
we to change our system of govern- 
ment in vogue since 1776, and put in its 
place rule by a single man, because par- 
ties are no longer to be trusted ? 

This is the question to be answered by 
women who are wavering as to whether 
they will vote for Davis, Coolidge or 


La Follette. 





Government's Downfall 


Many times before men have formed 
democracies and republics. They, too, 
were based on the desire of men and 
women for individual liberty and were 
aimed at the welfare of the whole peo- 
ple. Then came privilege, and with 
privilege came corruption and more cor- 
ruption until the moral sense of the peo- 
ple was blunted and they said, “Oh, 
well, it does not matter—the wonder is 
there is not more of it.’ Then the 
government grew rotten at the core and 
the people lost their faith in the repub- 
lic, and facing away from liberty turned 
toward some strong man they thought 
might save them and it. 

The nation that allows the canker- 
worm of corruption to exist is on its 
way to rottenness, but the nation that 
turns to the “strong man” to save it is 
on its way to despotism. The only safe- 
guard is a strong party government with 
a party held responsible at the polls for 
permitting corruption and encouraging 
privilege. 


Three Alternatives 


Today we face three alternatives: We 
may say with our votes, “Oh, well, it 
does not matter—corruption; the won- 
der is there is so little,” or we may turn 
to a so-called strong man and _ say, 
“Please lead us out of this,” or we can 
invoke party responsibility, and, turning 
to the Democratic party, say, “We like 
the work you did in showing up corrup- 
tion. We will give you a chance next 
and hold you likewise responsible. If 
you do not make good next time we will 
turn you out.” 
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THE TEsTING OF WOMEN 

For years it has been said that 
given the vote women would bring 
their high moral sense to the bal- 
lot box, and because of it exert a 
good influence on politics. 

The election of 1924 is women’s 
proving ground; this election will 
put the new voter on record as be- 
ing for or against HONESTY AT 
HOME and HONOR ABROAD. ‘This 
is the test of a lifetime, the Re- 
publican administration having 
been the most corrupt and dis- 
honest of our generation. 

Your vote for the Republican 
nominee will be construed as your 
endorsement of his administration 
and of his defense of its corruption. 

Your vote for the Third Party 
nominee will be wasted. If you 
want HONESTY IN GOVERNMENT 
and HONOR ABROAD vote for John 
W. Davis and the Democratic 
ticket. 











There are, I know, a number of 
women voters who feel that both old 
political parties fail to reach sufficiently 
high standards and who therefore want 
to cast their votes against both as a mat- 
ter of protest. One trouble with this 
protest vote is that such a vote means 
the return of Mr. Coolidge to the White 
House. It will be counted as condoning 
his administration. In view of this seri- 
ous situation it would seem more impor- 
tant to cast it against Mr. Coolidge and 
for Mr. Davis. But there is another 
side to this vote of protest. It is, in 
this case, a vote against party govern- 
ment itself. 

If the vote for Mr. La Follette meant 
indeed what some of his ardent followers 
think it means, a realignment between 
the old parties so that all conservatives 
will be getting in one party and all pro- 
gressives in another, it might have point! 
But it does not. Among the people fol- 
lowing him are people as far apart in 
their philosophies and ideas as any now 
working together in either the Republi- 
can or Democratic parties. There are 
the Vice-Chairman of a Law Enforce- 
ment League and the Wisconsin brewery 
interests; the League of Nations enthu- 
siasts and the irreconcilables; the high- 
tariff advocate and the free-trader, the 
militarist and the pacifist. Does this 
look like a definite realignment of peo- 
ple who think alike? 


Lack of Logic 


One of the things confusing to women 
in the old parties has been the fact that 
the very women who came to our party 
conventions, begging us to put a dry 
plank or a League of Nations plank in 
our platforms, giving us to understand 
that with them this was the paramount 
issue, have announced themselves as sup- 
porters of La Follette, who is against 
both. It is logic that makes clear lines 
between parties—consistent _logical 
thinking—and this does not argue that 
these La Follette followers have more 
of it than Republicans or Democrats. 

Therefore, this particular party can 
take the place of neither the Democratic 
party nor the Republican party for the 
fundamental reason that it takes over 
the principles of the Republican party 
and a program partly Democratic and 
partly Socialist. Of which party, then, 
may I ask, does it take the place? 
Where then shall those go who believe 
in the fundamental principles of liberal- 
ism, majority rule and equality? 


Mr. Davis's Principles 


Mr. Davis is a libertarian in view- 
point, believing in the equal rights of 
the individual, every individual, rich and 
poor alike. He considers the property 
rights only one of the human rights and 
not the paramount one, and he believes 
that government is intended to insure 
to the individual all rights except when 
they shall conflict with the rights of 
other individuals. He believes in the 
Democratic philosophy of government, 
the right of the majority to govern and 
the right of the individual to health, 
wealth and the pursuit of happiness. 
He believes in applying these funda- 
mental principles to the problems as a 
changing civilization produces them, for 
he knows that wherever applied these 
principles have prevented special privi- 
lege and the accompanying autocracy. 
They have safeguarded human rights. 
He knows that it has been under Repub- 
lican rule that capital has grown des- 
potic. He knows under Democratic 
rule labor has been protected. His view- 
point and outlook mean what they 
meant in Jefferson’s time, Jackson’s time 
and Wilson’s time, namely, a widening 
opportunity and exact justice to all, and 
special privilege to none. 

Because his principles are those of 
liberalism, Mr. Davis will become, as 
Woodrow Wilson did, the leader of all 


true liberals and progressives. 
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What This Election Means to Women 
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goo N the closing weeks of the 
@ campaign, the Ship of 
) State is being lashed by 
the fury of a seething sea, 
but the women of the 
country have stout hearts 
and a faith that serves them in good 
stead. They are to participate in the 
coming election on the same plane as 
the men. They have shown a deep in- 
terest, are calmly analyzing the conduct 
and the character of each candidate for 
the Presidency, and will form their 
judgments independently of their fathers, 
brothers and husbands. 

They have not made a declaration of 
independence, and while successful clubs 
have been formed for their educational 
advancement in the science and practice 
of politics they are indebted, for their 
first-hand knowledge of aims, methods, 
procedure and controlling currents, to 
their cooperative participation with the 
political organizations. 

I think we have been very wise in not 
organizing a feminine bloc, and it will 
be for the greatest good if the women 
will continue to cooperate with the men. 
In these days of group formations, a 
temptation presents itself to militant 
women who have demonstrated their 
ability to inaugurate and direct civic 
movements to set up a separate organi- 
zation unafhliated with either of the his- 
toric parties. It is argued that if this 
were done the historic parties would be- 
come suitors—very probably great rivals 
—for the favor of the feminine organiza- 
tion. Plausible promoters think they 
can sell the idea. But the women will 
not “fall” for the suggestion, no matter 
how attractively it may be dressed and 
presented. One reason why they will 
not is that as a class they are not asking 
for selfish advantage. They want no 
preferential legislation; they will not 
band together to get “jobs.” They are 
more unselfish than the men who make 
of politics a profession. The women are 
concerned only for the general welfare 
and will vote for candidates whom they 
believe to be wise, sincere, capable and 
experienced. 


What Women Want 


As women learn the arts of govern- 
ment and acquire that combination of 
qualities essential to leadership more and 
more they will command the support of 
other women for posts of distinction, but 
even then our women will continue to 





From New YorK 
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put fitness before sex. What women 
want is a steady improvement in the 
conditions under which women work; a 
governmental prohibition against the 
heartless dwarfing of the men and 
women of tomorrow that results from 
prematurely putting them into industry 
today—law enforcement, an economy in 
government, so that taxes may be re- 
duced to a point that will lighten the 
budget of the housewife; and a fostering 
of agriculture, commerce and industry 
through a beneficent policy of protection 
and a greater freedom of action to legit- 
imate business enterprises. All this will 





‘6 E do not need more mate- 
rial development, we need 
more spiritual development. We 
do not need more _ intellectual 
power, we need more moral power. 
We do not need more knowledge, 
we need more character. We do 
not need more government, we 
need more culture. We do not 
need more law, we need more reli- 
gion. We do not need more of 
the things that are seen, we need 
more of the things that are un- 
seen.”—CALVIN COOLIDGE 











make for greater contentment in every 
American home. It is the day-dream of 
every thoughtful, worthy woman. 

In regard to candidates :— 

The women find in Mr. Davis a can- 
didate of irreproachable character, large 
experience, with a national and interna- 
tional outlook. He has a flair for world 
affairs. But he is the standard-bearer 
of a party that is not cohesive, that does 
not believe in the things he advocates, as 
can be proven by his record on funda- 
mental questions involved in the Demo- 
cratic platform. Mr. Davis disappointed 
his friends by “trimming” when he was 
called upon to advise as to the choice of 
a vice-presidential candidate. His selec- 
tion of Governor Bryan, an exponent of 
the school or faction that is as widely 
separated from the Davis school as one 
pole is from another, was an unworthy 
surrender for the sake of political ex- 
pediency. We cannot take Mr. Davis 
without taking Mr. Bryan. It is be- 
cause that ticket faces both ways that 









the Democratic campaign has completely 


collapsed. 
Senator La Follette’s Record 


And what is our alternative? Mr. La 
Follette has been in public life for a 
generation. He has been the author of 
liberal legislation, some of which has 
been good. For a long, long time he 
has nursed an ambition to be President. 
It has warped his vision and soured his 
disposition. He was a thorn in the side 
of President Roosevelt and President 
Taft. President Wilson found in him 
a marplot and the patriots of Woodrow 
Wilson’s day, who supported our war 
policy one hundred per cent, branded 
La Follette as disloyal to his country. 
He withheld support from President 
Harding and has blocked the progress 
of Calvin Coolidge. He delights in as- 
sembling and arraying class against 
class. He deliberately and habitually 
foments class hatreds. No contrast 
could be more marked than that between 
the chaos advocated by La Follette and 
the calmness of Coolidge. 

Can any mother whose son was called 
to the colors condone the conduct of La 
Follette? Would any prudent woman 
choose him as the custodian and adminis- 
trator of her own affairs or the equally 
important (to her) affairs of state? 
Will any loyal woman give aid and com- 
fort to a man who for a whole genera- 
tion has worked industriously to pull 
down the pillars of the temple by at- 
tacking our constitutional rights and 
privileges? 

The women have faith in Calvin 
Coolidge. 

They know he is a man of conscience, 
of deep sincerity, of trained intellect, of 
unmatched courage, of impeccable hon- 
esty, of rare good judgment and of no- 
table achievement in statecraft. Why 
change? 

I have a firm faith that the women 
love the institutions that are founded on 
the loyal sacrifices and the accumulated 
wisdom of a century and a half and I 
predict that in November they will regis- 
ter an emphatic disapproval of those who 
advocate destructive measures as a sub- 
stitute for the orderly processes and of 
constructive measures. 

There is a Biblical saying which 
might be considered by every voter be- 
fore he casts his vote on election day. 
It is, “Prove all things; hold fast that 
which is good.” 
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What La Follette Will Do and Has Done 


By Alice Stone Blackwell 
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Wi: A FOLLETTE should be 
service —a_ record 


elected because of his high 
personal character and his 
superb record of public 
; y with 
which no other candi- 
date’s can compare. 

In Wisconsin, he fought a powerful 
and corrupt political machine, conquered 
it, smashed it, rose to be Governor, put 
through important progressive legisla- 
tion, and forced the great corporations 
to pay their fair share of the taxes. He 
found the state in debt. At the close 
of his administration he left it out of 
debt and with a surplus in the treasury. 


Saved $2,000,000,000 


During his twenty-three years in Con- 
gress he has always fought ably and 
valiantly for the public good, and 
against the various grabs and steals at- 
tempted by the great tax-dodging cor- 
porations. In 1917-18 he saved billions 
of public debt by compelling profiteers 
to pay higher taxes. In 1919 he saved 
$900,000,000 by forcing bloated appro- 
priation bills to go over to a special ses- 
sion, where they were cut down by that 
amount. In 1921 he saved $300,000,000 
by defeating the attempt to exempt for- 
eign trade corporations from taxation, 
and $500,000,000 by defeating Har- 
ding’s proposal to lend that sum to 
the railroads. In 1922-24 it is estimated 
that he has saved at least $200,000,000 
by exposing the Teapot Dome scandal 
and compelling the cancellation of oil 
leases. And these are only a few of his 
achievements. 

He has also to his credit a long list 
of wise, constructive legislation. Out 
of thirty-one proposals urged in La 
Follette platforms in past years, and de- 
nounced at the time as wildly radical, 
thirty are now law. He stood for 
woman suffrage when it was intensely 
unpopular. As Governor of Wisconsin, 
he appointed women on important boards 
while it was still a great innovation. 
In Congress he has worked untiringly 
for measures in behalf of women and 
children—the Child Labor Amendment, 
bills for the betterment of women’s 
wages and working conditions, maternity 
legislation, etc. 

La Follette seeks to curb the power 
claimed by the United States Supreme 
Court to nullify acts of Congress. 
There is not a line in the Constitution 
conferring such power. Roosevelt ad- 
vocated the recall of judicial decisions. 


Abraham Lincoln said, in his first in- 
augural: 

“If the policy of the Government 
upon vital questions affecting the whole 
people is to be irrevocably fixed by the 
decisions of the Supreme Court, the 
people will have ceased to be their own 
rulers.” 

In no other country do the courts 
override the action of the national legis- 
lature. It is unreasonable and unjust 
that a handful of men, appointed for 
life, should claim an absolute veto over 
all the acts of the elected representa- 
tives of the people. Bad in principle, it 
has proved worse in practice. The most 
important humanitarian and progressive 
legislation of the past few years has been 
set aside by the Supreme Court, often 
by a five to four decision. Women felt 
especially outraged by the throwing out 
of the national child labor law, when 
the opinion of one prejudiced old man 
was allowed to deprive many thousands 
of children of their right to health and 
education. The women’s minimum 
wage law and many other valuable 
laws were set aside in the same way. 
The Supreme Court now stands as one 
of the chief obstacles to reform. La 
Follette wants to submit to the people 
a constitutional amendment to curb this 
power usurped by the court. Coolidge 
and Davis are not willing to let the 
people vote on it. 

He wants to secure to our citizens the 
right to a jury trial when charged with 
contempt of court. A judge can forbid 
a man to do something he has a perfect 
legal right to do. If the man persists 
in doing it, the judge can send him to 
prison without trial by jury. This 
power has been so abused, especially in 
labor cases, that ““government by injunc- 
tion’”’ has become a scandal. 


On Prohibition 


As to liquor, La Follette is a total 
abstainer. He does not believe in the 
theory of prohibition, but he voted for 
the submission of the nation-wide prohi- 
bition amendment because he thought 
the people should decide the question. 
Now that they have decided it, he be- 
lieves in enforcing the law. He says he 
would put at the head of the Department 
of Justice and in every United States 
District Attorney’s office “men who 
would vigorously enforce all the laws,” 
and he would instruct them to prosecute 
profiteering monopolies “with the same 
vigor which I should require of them 
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in the prosecution of a_ bootlegger.” 

I believe that prohibition would: be 
better enforced under him than it has 
been under the present administration. 


Protector of People, Not of Profiteers 


The most important issue in this elec- 
tion is the struggle between the profi- 
teers and the people. For many years, 
the great trusts and corporations have 
been growing bigger and bigger, the 
large concerns constantly swallowing the 
smaller ones, until now almost every 
necessity of life is controlled by a small 
group of men who can dictate the price, 
and who keep it artificially high. Sugar, 
meats, coal, lumber, steel, transportation, 
etc., each has become a practical mo- 
nopoly. In twenty-five years, the cost 
of living has more than doubled. The 
American consumer is being bled white 
by excessive prices. 

These giant monopolies have built 
themselves up to their present size by 
defying the anti-trust laws and by secur- 
ing special favors. They have grown so 
strong that they now control both the 
Republican and Democratic parties, and 
run the Government in their own inter- 
est. As they are the chief menace to the 
American people at home, they are also 
the greatest peril to our peace abroad. 
They invest their immense profits in en- 
terprises in shaky Latin-American repub- 
lics, and in Europe and Asia, and then 


want to send our young men abroad to 


fight and die to safeguard their invest- 
ments. 

To resist their tremendous pressure 
calls for a man of extraordinary force 
and backbone. La Follette fills the bill. 
He has been fighting them all his life. 
He can neither be bullied nor bought. 


Big Business for Coolidge or Davis 


Coolidge’s record, both in Massachu- 
setts and in Congress, has been simply 
that of a machine politician. He has 
almost always done just what “Big 
Business” wished. Davis has been the 
counsel, representative and eulogist of 
“Big Business’, which means, generally 
speaking, the big profiteers. The great 
predatory corporations are perfectly will- 
ing to have either Coolidge or Davis for 
President, but they shudder at the idea 
of La Follette. 

When your house or store has been 
systematically robbed for years, and you 
are about to engage a watchman, you do 
not choose for that post any candidate 
warmly recommended by the thieves. 
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Prescription—Commonsense 


HAT such bogeys as are described by Mrs. Catt in her 

article, “Three Super States’, on page 10, are held as 

sincere convictions by any one of ordinary intelligence 
is difficult for most of us to believe. It happens that a striking 
proof of the credulity which accepts as true the most palpable 
absurdities, came in a letter from a one-time subscriber which 
was received by the WoMAN CITIZEN a day or two ago. The 
letter read: 

“The League of Nations has been one of your hobbies. ‘Well, the 
Pope is in favor of it also, with himself at the head to rule the 
world....You have favored the Child Welfare bill, and look at it— 
children controlled by your drunken neighbor should he happen to 
have that kind of pull and be appointed a Federal officer....How 
much do you know of Rome? How many people (heretics) were 
put to death from the reign of Constantine to the reign of Louis XIV 
of France? Who killed the French Protestant colony on the St. 
John River, Florida, and founded St. Augustine? Why did they not 
kill the Catholic servants? Inform yourselves on a few of these 
questions and bolt the Al Smith Democratic party. What the Church 
once did she will do again if given a chance for she boasts that she 
never changes.” 5 

What the persecution of the Middle Ages and the cruelty 
and treachery which attended the settling of America has to 
do with “Al” Smith it would be difficult to discover; or how 
the League of Nations, of which the Council, besides Catholic 
Italy, has as permanent members England, France and Japan, 
is in danger of being ruled by the Pope. But the fear that 
giving the Federal Government power to protect children 
from being exploited means that your children may be con- 
trolled by your drunken neighbor, is so beyond the bounds 
of reason that one who credits it might well believe in necro- 
mancy and witchcraft. 

There is no question that such credulity is being exploited 
by both individuals and organizations. The best antidote is 
commonsense. After all, faith and trust in the decency of 
mankind is a better basis of living than suspicion and fear. 


Me 


Know Your Congressmen! 


N the conclusion of her Washington letter Mrs. Stokes 
I makes a point that cannot be overemphasized—the im- 

portance of intelligent, informed voting for your congress- 
men. As she explains, Congress in many instances has more to 
do with determining the issues of government than has the 
President. It is easier to find out about the presidential nomi- 
nee than about the nominees for Congress; which is where the 
obligations that go with the privilege of voting come in. 
Every woman can hunt out the records of the nominees for 
Congress in her district—can discover whether, if they have 
already served, they stood for the issues she believes in; or if 
new, what platform they run on; frequently she can find their 
answers to a questionnaire by which women have got them 
on record. Machinery for making public the nominees’ actual 
records—as distinguished from their partisan claims—ought 
to be better than it is. Thanks to the League of Women 
Voters and other organizations it does, however, exist. In 
exhorting citizens to inform themselves before election day, 
someone said recently: 

“If you go to the polls without knowing about the nominees, 
it is like going to the last game in the baseball series without 
knowing who the players are or what has happened in other 
games.” 

Know your congressmen! 





Dance-Hall Problems 


HE essential abnormality of city life is painfully clear 

from a report on dance halls in New York’ recently 

made by Maria Ward Lambin for a committee of the 
Women’s City Club and the City Recreation Committee, 
The facts that the dancers pay something like $5,000,000 a 
year, and that the yearly attendance in Manhattan’s 238 
licensed halls is well over six millions—show the size of the 
social need. This is one aspect of city congestion—homes 
won't hold the young people, and their social demands create 
dance halls and other public recreation places. The condi- 
tions uncovered by the committee are fairly ugly—immorality, 
sensual dancing and drinking in varying degrees; though 
Miss Lambin takes occasion to say: “In justice to the dance 
hall it must be noted that these [ dancing, drinking, the ease 
with which promiscuous acquaintance can be made] are char- 
acteristics common to all classes of society.” 

The committee condemns slow jazz, particularly, and the 
perversion by cabaret hostesses of their duties. It condemns 
utterly the “closed” halls, where the girls are paid four or 
five cents each for short dances, and women from outside are 
not admitted. The picture is not all dark, however—some 
places are commended as meeting a social and recreational 
need, competently and cleanly. 

For part remedy of the general condition the committee 
suggests a volunteer citizens’ committee, with emphasis on the 
importance of its permanence, in place of sporadic investi- 


gations. 


“Workers’ Education” —Reversed 
O THER factors besides dance-hall environment have to 


do with morality, of course; and twenty-four girls 

this past summer found out one that is probably basic. 
Wages. These twenty-four were college girls, from thirteen 
different colleges (with a young Swedish countess thrown in), 
who, under the management of the Student Council and the 
Industrial Department of the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, hunted and held industrial jobs. They did it for 
the simple purpose of adding to their own education and their 
understanding of the world we live in. They admit that 
they never got altogether into the experience, since they knew 
their work was temporary; but they learned, and they are 
telling those thirteen colleges—and Swedish royal circles, and 
others—what they found out. 

They worked in a variety of places—a hide and leather 
works; manufactories of candy, chewing gum, corsets; on 
tobacco, radio and textiles. Their average weekly wage was 
$13.80; average expense, including room, board, carfare, 
recreation and miscellaneous, $11.76; average saving, $2.88. 
Doctors’ bills, clothes, union dues, insurance, emergencies, 
had to come out of the $2.88, and obviously couldn’t. In 
these days when some have acquired the habit of speaking 
enviously of the plumber’s wages, it is just as well every so 
often to recall what wages working girls get, and what lives 
those wages determine. The twenty-four agreed that as a 
rule the better the wages the better the morals. They also 
pointed out the familiar fact that, living in boarding houses, 
these girls have no chance to meet young men formally and 
pick-up acquaintance is the rule. 

Sociology studied out of books with a practical background 
like this may really count in women’s education. It is an ex- 
periment well worth carrying farther. 
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War Horrors Won’t Stop War 


NEW chapter in the “Next War’ was written at a 
A recent international gathering of scientists in Phila- 
delphia. According to the newspapers the statements 
made by army officials concerning the great increase in de- 
structiveness of weapons since the war “made the audience 
gasp.” The range of guns has practically doubled, air bombs 
are six times more destructive than those used in the London 
raids, airplanes can be set to drop bombs automatically over a 
given point with no pilot aboard, a whole nation can be put 
to sleep by gases launched by radio-controlled planes. 
Before the world war people used to say that modern war 
would be so horrible that human beings could not stand it. 
That was before the days of poison gas and liquid flame. 
But they lived through four years of it, including poison gas 
and liquid flame. Let us not delude ourselves with thinking 
that the new horrors will prevent war. ‘There is only one 
way to ensure peace, and that is through the nations of the 
world agreeing to international law, to enforced arbitration 
and penalties, just as disputes among individual men have 
long been settled. The World Court, the League of Na- 
tions, and the Protocol of arbitration—-these are the best hope 
of the world that the forces of science will not destroy civil- 
ization but will be used to make human life happier. 


Ne 


Peace Zeppelins 


HE same marvelous power of modern science that could 
Ton the world into a very complete hell is just now 

demonstrating itself in another way. As this is written, 
one great dirigible has safely crossed the continent from East 
to West—the first transcontinental trip for the incredibly big 
aircraft, and another dirigible is making its way above the sea, 
from Europe to America. If it succeeds—and if it doesn’t 
another will—there is another epoch-making event. And 
despite all the suggestion these bold flights hold for war, they 
mean a new bond between peoples, a new possibility for the 
development of friendly relations. That is the smooth, sunny 
side of modern scientific developments. The power to choose 
which side shall be uppermost—the bright or the dark—lies 


in the will of peoples. 


Tolerance 
Ties very, very different persons have, within the fort- 


night, undertaken propaganda for tolerance. One is 

Elihu Root, who has helped in the organization of a 
society intended to foster “a spirit of toleration in economics, 
politics and religion”’—the parent organization being amaz- 
ingly made up of fifty Protestants, largely Masons, and fifty 
Catholics, mostly Knights of Columbus. Just what the func- 
tion of the organization is to be is not yet very clear in the 
newspaper accounts; but whatever it is, if Catholics and Prot- 
estants can in this way work together (as, indeed, of course, 
they do in many forms of social service), it will help kill 
“bogeys.” 

The other new advocate of tolerance is Hendrik Van Loon, 
wniter, illustrator, college professor, radical, just returning 
from Europe with the message that nothing but the learning 
of tolerance will ever cure that unhappy continent. What he 
describes, another would call simply the Christ spirit of 
understanding. 

hat one cannot usually hate a person one understands 
has become a truism, crystallized in the story of Mark Twain’s 
tefusal to meet a man he had a prejudice against for fear 
he would lose it. Within a few days, Charles W. Wood, 
writing to Heywood Broun, said: “I am amused at the piti- 
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ful little list of people you are trying so hard to hate. . . 
You start out strong enough, all set to hate somebody, and 
first thing you know you find yourself understanding some- 
thing about him. No natural-born hater is ever handicapped 
this way. Hatred and a passion to understand simply 
don’t go together.” 

A P.S. for our borrowed composite preachment might be 
that tolerance, rightly applied, is a good virtue to practice 
around election-time—tolerance of the other man or woman 
for holding an opinion you disesteem. 


Me 


Law-breakers—T wo Kinds 


CENE: a dinner table in a large city. Substantial citi- 
S zen has been telling about a hold-up by the police. He 

had been moving liquor from one house to another with 
a legal permit and had been arrested and taken to the station 
house. When it was found that his papers were in regular 
order and that there was no charge against him, the police 
sergeant had demanded as tribute several cases of liquor. 
“We have to get ours,” he said. Substantial citizen was 
shocked and aggrieved. “I never saw such open shameless- 
ness and corruption,” he said. A little later he gave the ad- 
dress of his bootlegger. “You can absolutely trust him,” he 
told his host. ‘Where does he get it?” he was asked. “Oh, 
from the fleet. He has the police fixed and they give him 
protection when he delivers the goods. No risk at all.” 

He still does not see the connection. 


Me 


Moving Day and Election 
QO * of our readers raises the point that moving day 


has acquired political implications. October has be- 

come the standard moving month, and many a vote has 
been lost because of transfer from one election district to 
another, when the voter’s fitness to cast an informed ballot 
has been in no wise affected. The all-year-round registration, 
recommended recently, would solve the situation, probably; 
or might be made to do so. Or residence requirements might 
be made more flexible. The right to vote certainly should 
not be canceled for anything but imperative reasons. 


Me 


Campaign Pages 
C AMPAIGN pages again—by three women speaking for 


each of the three principal parties. As in the three 

preceding issues, each of these pages is prepared by 
the National Committee of each group, the CiT1zEN taking 
no part in selection of writer or theme, and exercising no 
censorship. The CiTIzEN feels that its non-partisan policy is 
emphasized, rather than otherwise, by the fact that one of 
the pages happens to have been written by a Cit1zEN Con- 
tributing Editor. Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, chosen by the 
Progressives this time to write their page, speaks for them, 
of course, personally, not as an official CrrizEN voice, just 
as does Mrs. Sabin in the Republican page and Mrs. Blair 
in the Democratic. Each of these two, by the way, is asso- 
ciated with the Crr1zEN—one on the staff of women who 
write for the department, “What the American Woman 
Thinks,” and one as a member of the CitT1zENn’s National 
Council. And to make the all-party effect complete, there is 
one of the CiTIzEN’s board of directors, Mary Garrett Hay, 
speaking—again in her own personal capacity—from the third 
cover. 
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League Leaders and Party Politics 


T its inception it was unanimously agreed that the League 
of Women Voters should be a non-partisan organization. 
That policy has not been changed. It is unlikely that it ever 
will be changed. Very soon, however, we commenced to sub- 
stitute unpartisan or all-partisan for the more commonly used, 
and more likely to be misunderstood, term. By whatever 
name it is called a sound policy of no party bias was estab- 
lished. 

Then the question of the relation of our members to the 
political parties presented itself, and, after debating it, the 
first convention of the League adopted as a slogan ‘“‘Get into 
the parties,” by a vote of more than two and a half to one. 

This was regarded as so important that every League 
speaker considered it her duty to call attention to it. To the 
members, it took the form of advice; to outsiders, it was 
quoted as evidence that the League is not the enemy of parties, 
but rather that it recognizes party responsibility for govern- 
ment and the obligation of women voters to render some party 
service. 

That the National Board has pretty consistently maintained 
the unpartisan policy is now accepted by all informed persons, 
except those who are so blinded by their own partisanship 
that they cannot or will not distinguish fact from fancy. In 
some degree most of the members of the National Board have 
made some party affiliations. It is true that the president of 
the National League, from the beginning, has scrupulously 
refrained even from any indication of party inclination. This 
has been a decided advantage, and as we view it now, it seems 
to us this practice should be continued. Other officers, how- 
ever, state and national, cannot well refuse some party align- 
ment, some party service, when they advise their members to 
“Get into the parties,” and when they stress Mrs. Park’s 
suggested pledge ‘““To vote in every election, primary and 
final,” at which one is entitled to vote. 

The flight of time, combined with our get-out-the-vote cam- 
paign, makes it reasonably certain that by this time most of 
us are politically attached somewhere. In some cases this 
attachment may antedate the existence of the League, and be 
by “hooks of steel”; in others, it may be recent and temporary. 
But for the conscientious woman voter who heeds League 
teachings there is no escape. 

The crystallization of the progressive movement offers op- 
portunity for affiliation this year to that part of our member- 





ship, presumably a minority, which had not enrolled with any 
of the existing parties or was waiting for an opportunity to 
make a change. One or two members of the National Board 
have associated themselves with the Progressive organization, 
happily, it seems to us, because our all-partisan position js 
thereby further strengthened. 

It has been accepted as a sort of unwritten law that presj- 
dents of Leagues shall not engage in organizing activities for 
political parties. If there have been deviations from this rule, 
evidently they have not been serious. The growth in member- 
ship and the increasing confidence of the public in the League's 
disinterestedness are proof that on the whole we have steered 
a safe course. In dealing with this question of League leader- 
ship and party service we urge the application of common 
sense and common honesty now commended to us from the 
seats of the mighty. 

A year ago by request the National Board formulated a 
recommendation which has been helpful in many instances, 
Our state presidents are familiar with it, but we cite it now 
to the larger group reached by the Woman Voter. We do 
this partly because of inquiries, partly because we believe, as 
the presidential campaign advances, more and more of our 
officers may feel the need of guidance. 

The recommendation was prefaced with the statement that 
the National Board appreciates that political conditions differ 
greatly in various sections of the country and realizes that no 
hard and fast rule can be laid down to regulate the extent 
to which officers of the League should participate in partisan 
activities. As a general principle it advises that League officers 
be as active in their political parties as it is possible to be 
without hampering their usefulness to the League. How far 
that activity may go must be decided by the boards to which 
they belong. 

Where it is decided that the partisan activity of any officer 
does prejudice her usefulness to the League, the officer should 
decide for herself which is her field of greater usefulness, 
and resign either her activity in her political party or her 
office (not her membership) in the League.—-E. J. H. 


The Ratification Campaign 


EPRESENTATIVES of more than twenty national or- 
ganizations met in Washington late in September to 
consider plans for a concerted campaign of aid to states work- 
ing for the ratification of the Child Labor Amendment. 
Every organization represented in the group pledged itself.to 
work from now until the thirty-sixth state ratifies, in an 
intensive campaign rivaling the one which secured the adop- 
tion of the suffrage amendment. 

A temporary headquarters for the associated organizations 
has been established in Washington, and reports from the 
participating organizations and from the states will be centered 
there so that effective methods possible can be worked out in 
relation to all the available information. 

At the initial meeting reports were brought by representa- 
tives from various state organizations working for ratification. 
Mrs. LaRue Brown, of Boston, former Child Welfare chair- 
man of the National League, is acting as chairman of the 
Toint Committee for Ratification which has been formed in 
Massachusetts. In that state a referendum will be taken on 
November 4, following action of the state legislature imme 
diately preceding its adjournment, referring the question t0 
the people for an expression of opinion. During the summer, 
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foes of the Amendment have organized their forces and have 
distributed quantities of material tending to obscure the real 
issue and to raise unjustifiable fears in the minds of voters, 
particularly in rural communities. In the short time before 
election it will be the effort of the Joint Committee to over- 
come the prejudices that have been aroused and to substitute 
a basis of real information on which people may cast their 
yotes. Miss Julia Lathrop, who is in charge of the League’s 
legislation and law enforcement, is touring the New England 
states this month speaking on the Amendment and the neces- 
sity for its early ratification. 

From all over the country reports have been received at 
National League headquarters of work which state Leagues 
are doing in behalf of ratification. Questionnaires .have been 
sent out generally and candidates for the state legislatures 
interrogated concerning their position in regard to immediate 
ratification. Delegations have waited upon candidates to ex- 
press the purpose of the organized women of the states, and 
when the forty state legislatures convene in January it is 
safe to say that the concerted action of organizations interested 
in the welfare of children will have brought to the legislators 
knowledge of the great popular support which the Amend- 
ment has. 

In addition to work in behalf of ratification before the 
state legislatures which have not already considered it, a de- 
termination was voiced at the Washington meeting to urge 
reconsideration by the three state legislatures which have re- 
fused favorable consideration of the Amendment so far. 

Following is a list of organizations whose representatives 
were called to the recent conference in Washington: Amer- 
ican Association of University Women, American Federation 
of Labor, American Federation of Teachers, American Home 
Economics Association, American Nurses’ Association, Com- 
mission on the Church and Social Service of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America, General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, Girls’ Friendly Society in America, 
Medical Women’s National Association, National Child Labor 
Committee, National Consumers’ League, National Council 
of Catholic Women, National Council of Jewish Women, 
National Council of Women, National Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, National Education Association, National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, National League 
of Women Voters, National Women’s Trade Union League, 
Service Star Legion, Young Women’s Christian Association. 


Leagues and League Work 


ECOGNIZED as an annual civic event of importance, 

the citizenship school conducted each fall by the Dayton 
(Ohio) League promises to establish a record in 1924. When 
the first session of the three-day school opens on October 22, 
it is expected the enrollnient will be near the two hundred 
and fifty mark. At its first school in 1921 the League reg- 
istered twenty-five persons, in 1922 there were forty-three 
enrollments, and last year 121 persons attended all sessions. 


a oe League of Women Voters stands to-day as one of 
the most valuable fruits of the enfranchisement of 
American women,” says Five O’clock, a new Rochester (New 
York) publication, in editorial comment on the part the 
League is playing in the political education of women. Its 
comment was prompted, it is evident, by the work the Monroe 

unty League is doing to make the woman-vote “an intelli- 
gent and effective tool for self-government.” 


(* all the inquiries which come to national headquarters 
} from residents of the District of Columbia, there is none 
which compels so much attention as the subject of absentee 
voting. It is evident that thousands of men and women, 
denied the right of suffrage within the District, are prepar- 
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ing to take advantage of absentee voting laws in states of 
which they are legal residents. 


OW comes Florida to join the publication family! 
Volume I, No. 1 of the Florida Voter appeared as the 
Palm Beach County Edition, and from its cover page, con- 
taining a picture of the balmy South, to the last page, where 
Miss Sherwin is seen holding the silver loving cup, its sixteen 
pages look like the handiwork of a real live editor! Mrs. 
J. B. O’Hara, president of the Florida League, is filling that 
job to perfection. 


HE all-important subject of finance has found its all- 

important place in the minds of Massachusetts League 
members. They are racking their brains these days for unique 
ways of raising money. Mrs. Arthur T. Rotch, president of 
the League, has offered a prize of $5.00 to the person who 
will raise or earn $5.00 (or more) for League purposes in 
the “most ingenious or novel way.” Competitors must send 
the amount raised to the League treasurer, and it must be 
accompanied by a story telling how it was done. 


F San Francisco members of the League do not know some- 

thing about the exhaustive subject of international rela- 
tions it will not be the fault of Mrs. William Palmer Lucas, 
chairman of the San Francisco Civic Center’s international 
relations committee. On October 6 she launched the first 
of a series of twelve lectures on “America’s Foreign Policy.” 
The course begins with the study of the origin of the policy 
of isolation, and follows the course of our foreign relations 


up to the World Court. 


HE third region is all ‘“keyed-up” for the National 

League convention in Richmond next April. This is the 
way they feel about it, as told in Miss Adéle Clark’s news 
letter, just issued: “And now for the big news! We've been 
bursting to tell it for two issues, but on these dates it was 
still a glittering possibility and we did not dare to raise hopes 
which might be dashed to the ground. The National Board 
has accepted an invitation to hold the annual convention of 
1925 in Richmond, Virginia. There is nothing more inspira- 
tional, more helpful in building up the work in any region, 
than a national convention. The whole region will profit.” 


LAYGROUNDS—three of them—is one of the many 
things for which the Duluth (Minnesota) League is work- 
ing hard. 


T was only a short time ago that the Woman Voter con- 

tained a reference to the way the Charlottesville ( Virginia) 
League “believes in following things up.” Now word is re- 
ceived that it “continues to follow things up.” As a result 
of its activities, two more women have been appointed to 
serve on the school board, and now each ward in the city has 
one woman representative. The welfare board, it is said, has 
recognized the efforts of the League, and one board member 
is reported as saying that if it had not been for the League 
it is doubtful whether the necessity for establishing welfare 
work on a suitable financial basis would have been realized 
by either city or county officials. 


ANDIDATES’ meetings are becoming more popular 

every day. The Ventnor (New Jersey) League, of 
which Mrs. O. J. Hammell is president, held a very recent 
one in the City Hall. It was “crowded to the doors.” 


HEN the Houston (Texas) League launched its year’s 

work at a recent luncheon it chose that very popular 
subject, international relations, as the topic for the day. With 
Mrs. Belle Wisdom, the state chairman on international co- 
operation to prevent war, as the presiding officer, and Dr. 
J. W. Slaughter, of Rice Institute, as the speaker, the meeting 
was a rousing success. 
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Henry Miller News Picture Service, Ine. 


Board of National League of Women Voters preparing to flood the country with millions of 


“Voee’” 


posters for the League's get-out-the-vote campaign. 


Left to right: Miss Ruth Morgan, New York City; Miss Julia Lathrop, of Chicago; Miss Belle 
Sherwin, of Cleveland; Mrs. Minnie F. Cunningham, of Texas; Miss Elizabeth Hauser, of Girard, 
Ohio, and Miss Katharine Ludington, of Lyme, Connecticut, preparing to flood the country with 
millions of ‘‘Vote’’ posters for the League's get-out-the-vote campaign. 


Awaiting the Verdict 


‘* 1 N two weeks we choose our public officials and decide 

issues. Will we have a verdict from the intelligent 
majority? At every election the party machines bring out a 
controlled vote, while the intelligent vote, uncontrolled except 
by itself, too often sits supinely by, not even trying to see 
what the vote of all the people would mean. 

“Year in and year out intelligent citizens discuss govern- 
ment—what is right with it and what is wrong with it. 
Fault is chiefly found with the use and misuse of governmental 
machinery; a criticism that indicates an interest in govern- 
ment, but which cannot be constructive if it ends in talk. 
No matter how just the condemnation may be, it is only de- 
structive unless backed by ballots. 

“The ballot in the last analysis is the voter’s. only hold on 
government. Honest administration and efficient management 
may be promoted by public opinion, but, as every precinct 
leader knows, they are actually secured only by votes, cast 
one by one.” —BELLE SHERWIN. 


Hot-Foot to the Polls 


ET’S have a torch-light parade, a real, old-fashioned 

torch-light parade to get out the vote. Why? Because 

a torch-light parade is the greatest thing in the world to wake 

them up and send them hot-foot to the polls. A torch-light 

parade always has waked them up; it always will wake them 

up; it has everything in it to wake all normal humans up to 
the end of time. 

B’room! B’room! B’room-oom-oom! Like that. Self- 
expression, they call it now, rhythmic motion. Small boys, 
small girls, men, women—they all love to march to music. 
Miles and miles they'll all march if you once start them. 
Marching along, shoulder to shoulder, rhythmic instinct, gre- 
garious instinct (“Guide right!’’) both satisfied. Marching 
to music, all together, swinging along—why, they’ll go all 
day and never feel it. 


Second, there’s the light on the torch, kerosene, most likely, 
in a little tin can swung to a pole, pole over the shoulder. 
March! B’room! B’room-oom-oom! Aren’t you old enough 
to remember a real torch-light parade? Didn’t your father 
ever hitch up Old Ben after supper one night in the fall and 
take you all down to the Square in the surrey? Wasn’t there 
a tang in the air and maybe a huge round lemon-pie moon 
coming up over the Court House when Old Ben ambled into 
the Square and lined up at the hitching rail? 

Everybody downtown that night. All the neighbors down 
there standing around for the torch-light parade. Doesn't 
the very name sound to you exactly like the soft plop a sky- 
rocket gives when it stops high, high in the air and bursts into 
a shower of stars? Torch-light parade. 

Couldn’t you hear the Homeville band, faint, ’way of 
down by the depot, and weren’t you proud as all get-out 
because Cousin George was down there whanging away at the 
bass drum? 

B’room! B’room! B’room-oom-oom! 

Nearer and nearer and louder and louder, and then with- 
out losing one bit of the beat, Smash! Crash! Whoo-o0! 
The whole band swung into the march, blaring and zipping 
and ripping and Cousin George pounding away—bang! 
March step and everybody in the surrey keeping time; every- 
body on the sidewalks keeping time; everybody leaning out of 
the windows keeping time. 

The first of them rounding into the Square from East Main 
Street. Four abreast, four twinkling, winking, flaring flames 
abreast; rows and rows of little flares flaring, keeping time, 
dipping, swinging, coming on, and all swinging by in time to 
the music, hurrahing for—who was it they hurrahed for? 

It doesn’t matter. They swung along with their flames 
and they hurrahed for somebody, but the thing they really 
hurrahed for was home and country and a citizenry that 
cared enough to come out and defend them both with a vote. 

Let’s have a torch-light parade, a real old-fashioned torch- 
light parade. There’s nothing else in the world that wakes 
’em up like a real torch-light parade. —R. K. G. 
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SHLAND, VIRGINIA: One can see almost any sight 

at a county fair, but the loudest ballyhoo on the grounds 
at the Ashland Fair will invite the people to meet the county 
registrars. The registrars will have a section of their offices 
set up in a booth, and they will be prepared to register pro- 
crastinating Virginians who neglected to do it in the regular 
way. Mrs. John T. Lewis is making plans to have registra- 
tion a regular feature of all county fairs in Virginia. 


ALTIMORE, MARYLAND: The State of Maryland 

designated September 23 and October 7 as registration 
days. The Maryland League of Women Voters improved 
upon the plan, announcing that those dates were also calling 
days, and Mrs. R. Morrison Henry’s committee undertook 
to call upon all the women in Baltimore. The “cards” left 
were registration reminders, which gave information concern- 
ing registration and the League’s telephone number, in the 
event last-minute aid was required. 


IRMINGHAM, ALABAMA: Miss Chapman believes 

that he who reads may vote if he is properly reminded, 
and she is preparing tiny slips which the public libraries 
throughout the state will insert in the books circulated the 
week before election day. . . . Sixty organizations are help- 
ing the Alabama League to carry out its plan to tag citizens 
the day before election day. The tags will pledge the wearers 
to vote. 


OISE, IDAHO: Christopher Columbus’ birthday was a 
big day in Idaho. Having been officially designated by 
the Governor as citizenship or registration day, Monday, 
October 13, was a rally around the registration booths. There 
was music on the streets and citizens were tagged with buttons, 
“I have registered.” ‘Citizenship above politics’ was the ap- 
pealing slogan used by workers. All this was due to the 
leadership of Mrs. Rufus Steen, president of the Idaho League, 
and her formation of a central get-out-the-vote committee. 


ROOKLYN, NEW YORK: The city superintendent 

of schools accepted Mrs. E. W. Allen’s suggestion to 
request teachers to instruct the children in registering and 
voting. After learning this important lesson the children in 
turn instruct their parents. . . Brooklyn women are to 
parade as sandwich-men, bearing notices to get out the vote. 
But one does not have to travel to Brooklyn to see them for 
they are to be photographed in action and shown on the 
a according to plans proposed by Mrs. Charles L. Tif- 
any. 


REENWICH, CONNECTICUT: A canvas sign four 
feet wide and as broad as Main Street floats in the 
breeze as it stretches across that thoroughfare and announces 
that registration is going on at the Town Hall. Mrs. George 
Vander Hoef, Jr., is in charge of the campaign to get out 
the vote in Greenwich. 


NDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA: Hoosier school houses are 
being advocated as polling places by Mrs. Samuel Elliott 
Perkins, president of the Indianapolis League. Economically 
they are ideal because the taxpayers do not have to pay rent 
or their use, Mrs. Perkins holds, while no comparison can 
be made between a school house and the average polling place, 
which is usually a barber shop, or a garage, or a stable. 


ANSAS piled up this score: 

Vote cast for secretary of state, 1920—158,126. 
Vote cast for secretary of state, 1924—262,516. 
Percentage of increase, 66. 


ILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN: When Milwaukee 

voters pay their money at the League’s get-out-the-vote 
luncheon they will take their choice, for Mrs. C. J. Otjen, 
president of the Milwaukee League, intends to present speak- 
ers from each of the three -political parties. Each of the 
speakers will try to convince her auditors that hers are the 
only candidates to support. 


pina ages MINNESOTA: The outline of a 
one-day “school for voters,” to be conducted in many 
towns and in each of Minneapolis’ thirteen wards in October, 
has been prepared by Mrs. F. W. Wittich. Divided into two 
sessions, the program for the one-day course provides infor- 
mation on parties, nominations and elections; on offices, party 
platforms, state and national issues, and closes with a lecture 
on the importance of voting. 


ONROE, NEW YORK: Young women who come of 

age this year are clipping coupons from the daily 

papers, which is the first step in qualifying for an invitation 
to the League’s First Voters’ Party, to be held in October. 


EW YORK: “Begin every telephone call on election 

day with the question, ‘Have you voted?’”’ is the sound 
advice Mary Garrett Hay gave to five hundred women at a 
recent Westchester League luncheon. 


ARSONS, WEST VIRGINIA: The National League 
was delighted to greet Mrs. W. F. Lipscond, of Parsons, 
who called at headquarters for the latest information on the 


campaign. 


ROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND: A digest of elec- 

tion laws has been compiled and published by the Rhode 
Island League, and the booklet is being distributed widely 
in the get-out-the-vote campaign. 


ENO, NEVADA: The Nevada League and the political 

science class of the university asked the most prominent 
women in the state for suggestions on getting out the vote. 
Mrs. Wayne T. Wilson, president of the Reno League, sum- 
marized the replies received, which have been published in 
the Nevada newspapers, over the signatures of the contrib- 
utors. 


S T. LOUIS, MISSOURI: Ninety organizations are work- 


ing on the campaign to bring voters to the polls in St. 


Louis. Something of the technique of the organization may 
be understood from its accomplishments, when, at a recent 
meeting, block chairmen were appointed for every block in 
the city. 


EST VIRGINIA: When one visits department stores 
in West Virginia one may buy one’s autumn bonnet 
or not, all depending upon the persuasive powers of the shop 
girls, but no shopper may escape registration for the November 
election unless she has already registered. The West Virginia 
League has set up booths in the leading department stores and 
installed its most convincing women to register the shoppers. 
ANN WEBSTER. 
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A Women’s Peace Congress 
CONFERENCE on the cause and 
Fa of war has been called by six 
of the biggest women’s organizations in 
this country, to take place in Washing- 
ton, January 18-24, with headquarters 
at the Washington Hotel. Its object 
will be education in the understanding 
of the fundamentals about peace and 
war, and as a hoped-for outcome a uni- 
fying of these organizations for peace 
work. Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt is 
Chairman of Organization for the Con- 
ference. 

Active plans for the conference began 
six months ago when, during the course 
of the convention of the National 
League of Women Voters in Buffalo, a 
luncheon was given at which the great 
women’s organizations were represented. 
As a result these women undertook to 
find out whether it would be possible 
for their organizations to get together 
for peace action. Conferences have been 
held from time to time during the 
months, and the movement developed 
and spread. 

The organizations in no case are peace 
societies but groups which have made 
some pronouncement on the peace ques- 
tion. The six are: the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, the National 
League of Women Voters, the National 
Young Women’s Christian Association, 
the National Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, the American Association 
of University Women, and the Council 
of Jewish Women. 

Besides these, three others are con- 
sidering joining the call. They are: the 
Women’s Home Mission Boards, the 
Women’s Foreign Miaission Boards 
(Protestant), and the National Coun- 
cil of Catholic Women. 

Each of the organizations is entitled 
to one hundred delegates, with the un- 
derstanding that these shall be chosen 
from all the states, so that it is hoped 
that every state will be included among 
the representatives. 

Half of the conference will be devoted 
to the causes of war. There will be 
round-tables conducted by speakers all of 
whom will be experts. The speeches 
will be quite clear of political signifi- 
cance. 

The second half of the conference will 
be devoted to the cure of war, and a 
whole day will be given to analysis of 
the present world situation. 

When the delegates return to their 
homes, they will report to the organiza- 
tions which sent them, and it is hoped 
that the organizations will unite in a 





statement of the causes and cures of war, 
each endorsing it and so bringing these 
organizations into a constructive unity 
for peace. ‘The peace movement, as it 
exists, is broken up into a great number 
of groups. There are now more than 
seventy peace societies or organizations 
declaring for peace. If these nine 
women’s organizations unite on a peace 
program, it is not too much to hope that 
the destiny of nations may be affected. 


Named for Congress 
WO years ago this fall, the CiTIzEN 
listed the names of twenty-four 
women candidates for Congress: five 
Republicans, nine Democrats, one Socia- 
list, three Prohibitionists, four Socialist 
and Farmer-Labor candidates, and two 
Independents. Of these one was elected, 
to fill out a few weeks’ unexpired term 
and on her father’s record rather than 
her own. There have been just four 
women in the House of Representatives 
so far and none in the Senate, aside from 
Mrs. Felton’s courtesy appointment. 
This year we are able to present the 
names of sixteen women candidates for 
Congress: one. Republican, five Demo- 
crats, four on the Prohibition ticket, six 
Socialists. There may be others. These 
are all our various information nets have 
caught. Let us know if any are omitted. 
And think it over. A country con- 
taining millions of women voters—and 
sixteen women nominated for Congress! 
How many will be elected? Prophe- 
cies from our desk would be futile; but 
we are told that two Democrats and one 
Republican have bright prospects. 
Here is the list: 
California— 
Miss Isabelle King, of San Fran- 
cisco. (S.) 
Illinois— 
Mrs. Mary Ward Hart, of Boston— 
for Congresswoman at large. (D.) 


Mrs. Kunia_ Sissman, of Evans- 
ton. (S.) 
Kansas— 


Miss Nellie Cline, of Larned. (D.) 
New Jersey— 
Mrs. Mary T. Norton, of Jersey 
City. (D.) 
New York— 
Amy R. Juengling, of Eden. (S.) 
Ohio— 
Miss Phebe T. Sutliff, of War- 
ren. (D.) 
Oregon— 
Mrs. Minnie McFarland, of Uma- 
tilla. (S.) 
Pennsylvania— 


Jessie L. Collett, of Philadelphia. (D.) 





Jennie Dornblum, of Philadelphia. 


(S.) 
Anna Van Skite, of Pottstown. (P.) 
Mrs. Daisy Detterlein, of Lancaster, 
(Pp) 
Elizabeth R. Culbertson, of Mead- 
ville. (P.) 
Mrs. L. Blankenburg, of Philadel- 
phia. (P.) 
T ennessee— 
Mrs. Mary Giles Howard, of Chatta- 
nooga. (R.) 
W ashington— 
Mrs. Ruby Herman, of Seattle. (§.) 


Mrs. Ferguson Wins 
HORTLY after Mrs. Miriam A, 


Ferguson was nominated for Gov- 
ernor of Texas, an injunction was 
brought to disqualify her, on the ground 
that a woman is not entitled to hold 
office in Texas. Opposition to Mrs, 
Ferguson was intense during the cam- 
paign, and the claim that if she were 
elected her husband, a former governor 
who is not eligible to office, would be 
the real power on the throne, has con- 
tinued active. But the suit was lost 
in the District Court. The judge 
who tried the case declared that the old 
common law principles on which the 
plaintiff relied were obsolete and that 
there were no inhibitions in either the 
Texas constitution or the statutes which 
deny women the right to hold office. 


More About Bank Women 


N the last CirizEN appeared an arti- 

cle on bank women by Mrs. Key 
Cammack and a small note about the 
second convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Bank Women, held in Chi- 
cago, September 29 to October 2. Ac 
cording to reports, the convention was a 
success, with the number of women at- 
tending almost double that at the first 
meeting about a year ago. Conferences 
were held and the problems of the 
woman banker in different sections of 
the country discussed. The new officers 
elected are: Mrs. William Laimbeer, 
of New York, president (reélected); 
Miss Jean Arnot Reid, vice-president; 
Miss Mina Bruére, corresponding secre 
tary (reélected) ; Miss Lillian Backus, 
recording secretary, and Miss Caroline 
Olney, treasurer. 


Not So New 
ROM the Vote we learn that 


women police have long been an it- 
stitution in Siam, where a corps @ 
policewomen is maintained to guard the 
Inner or Woman’s Palace at Bangkok. 
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General Federation Notes 


By Lesstge STRINGFELLOW READ 


LUBWOMEN interested in pris- 

on work, juvenile delinquency and 
its prevention will find the story of 
Mildred, Sidney and Kenneth as told in 
“Three Problem Children” (published 
by the Joint Committee on Methods of 
Preventing Delinquency, 50 East 42nd 
Street, New York), a valuable book for 
reference. The purpose of the commit- 
tee, as set forth in the book, is to demon- 
strate and promote the wider application 
of modern psychiatric science and the 
visiting-teacher service to the guidance 
of misfit children in school and society. 
Persons interested in health, heredity, 
prohibition and social service of all kinds 
will also find valuable material in this 
volume. 


RGANIZED ttree-planting -cam- 
O paigns are being carried on by 
clubwomen in Alaska, New Hampshire, 
Colorado, Tennessee, Texas, Vermont, 
Indiana and Wisconsin, according to the 
report of Miss Vida Newsome, Colum- 
bus, Indiana, chairman of the committee 
on tree-planting, roads and Lincoln 
Highway beautification. Eighteen states 
in all have done some tree-planting work. 


E are all acquainted with the 

American family who, having 
heard that a Better American Speech 
Week was to be celebrated, declared: 

“We'll start now and cut out the 
slang. Any bloomin’ soul who goes back 
on his pledge not to use any will get 
the skids put under him good and 
plenty.” 

That is the way too many of us cele- 
brate our various weeks. But Kather- 
ine K. Robbins, of Chicago, General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs chair- 
man of better speech, still has hopes. 
She has seen speech improved during 
two previous annual celebrations and is 
making extensive plans for the 1925 
observance, February 22-28. Mrs. Rob- 
bins will be glad to give personal help 
to any club planning to observe the 
week. Her address is 5537 Ingleside, 
Chicago. 


OUTH CAROLINA clubwomen 

assisted in celebrating Citizens’ 
Educational Week, beginning October 
15. Mrs. Bessie Rogers Drake, presi- 
dent, in her report, urges: “We rejoice 
at the action of the recent legislature 
which provides for a seven months’ com- 
pulsory school term. But let us not be 
satisfied until we have a nine months’ 
term provided by South Carolina for 
every school in the state.” 


ISS EDYTHE HERSHEY, of 
Brooklyn, New York, and Aus- 
tin, Texas, will probably enter Johns 
Hopkins next year as the winner of the 


General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
medical scholarship. This scholarship 
gives a young woman desiring a medical 
course at any first-class medical college 
$1,000 per annum, for four years. 


An Election Expert 


By Epna WARREN 
ISSOURI’S greatest _ election 


specialist is a woman. Miss 

Emma J. Bobb of the St. Louis 
Election Board has demonstrated to the 
“Show-Me-State” that efficiency in the 
highly technical business of carrying out 
the intent of the law in conducting elec- 
tions and framing legislative acts to im- 
prove the election code has nothing what- 
ever to do with sex. She is the first 
woman in the state to hold the position 
of Election Commissioner. 


The office was not lightly won. Long 


Emma J. Bobb 


before universal suffrage was anything 
but a wistful dream, Miss Bobb had be- 
come absorbed in the study of the elec- 
tion code, and the following years of 
unremitting application to the subject 
resulted in Missourians learning to make 
a path to her desk whenever they wanted 
correct and quick information concern- 
ing any phase of the election laws. It 
was the days of the unregulated party 
primaries and elections, and St. Louis 
was not freer than other large munici- 
palities from the domination of election 
crooks. Miss Bobb has seen the city 
grow from 375 precincts to 624, and 
owing to improvements in the election 
code by legislative acts, many of which 
she has helped to frame, she has had the 
satisfaction of seeing honesty develop 
more and more in local elections. 

It was in August, 1909, that she took 
her first job as a stenographer with the 
St. Louis Election Board. She was just 
out of school, and as her stenographic 
duties became mechanical routine, the in- 
tricacies of the election laws fascinated 
her. She began to read law and follow 
the court decisions. In 1919 the legis- 
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lature created the present bi-partisan 
board with two members each from the 
major parties to be appointed by the 
Governor. 

Miss Bobb held her stenographic po- 
sition under the reorganization, and 
continued to stay on under four admin- 
istrations, as each set of commissioners 
withdrew to make way for the new ap- 
pointees. A legislative act in 1921 pro- 
vided a place for a chief assistant on the 
board, and Miss Bobb, having been 
chief assistant for years without the title, 
was unanimously given the place. 
When a vacancy occurred last spring, 
Governor Hyde appointed Miss Bobb 
a member of the board she had served 
so long and efficiently. 

“Every voter at the polls at every 
election, ought to be the endeavor of 
every citizen”—this is one of Miss 
Bobb’s convictions. “No office, no 
question, is too insignificant to have the 
thoughtful attention of every voter. 
Women can render invaluable service at 
the polls as judges and clerks. I believe 
all election grafts could be eliminated if 
there were at least one woman official 
at every polling place. Matters con- 
cerning elections are puzzling to women, 
just as unfortunately they still are to 
many men, and it is going to take inter- 
est and conscientious work to master 
them.” 

And when Miss Bobb says work, she 
knows what she is talking about, because 
at election times she is frequently at her 
office from 5 A.M. to 11 p.m. She has 
one record of staying on the job fifty- 
two consecutive hours. 

The secret of Miss Bobb’s unique suc- 
cess is simply interest in her job. And 
that she believes will be the secret of 
women’s future success in politics. In- 
terest in local and national problems of 
government will translate itself into ac- 
tion, and an active electorate is bound 
to revolutionize politics. 


England’s Woman Economist 


N English committee of inquiry into 
British trade has already held its 


It is made up of eighteen 
men and one woman—Mrs. Mary 
Agnes Hamilton—and is investigating 
industrial remuneration, the cause of un- 
rest and disputes, and their avoidance. 
Mrs. Hamilton comes to this committee 
well equipped. She is a keen student of 
economics; has helped in bringing an 
economics books written in 1850 up to 
date, and is now working on an indus- 
trial history of the Nineteenth Century. 


At Last, “One of Them”’ 
J OHN W. DAVIS included a woman 


in his official party touring Nebras- 
ka, and thus broke a precedent. She is 
Dr. Jennie Callfas, Democratic Na- 
tional Committeewoman from Nebraska. 
Dr. Callfas was present in consultations 
with both state and national leaders. 


first meeting. 
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At the University of Wisconsin 
HE Y. W. C. A. has been experi- 


menting this summer, with the 
University of Wisconsin as the labora- 
tory. Student members of the univer- 
sity decided to promote the student-in- 
dustrial movement of the national Y. W. 
C. A. by providing locally for eight 
industrial girls to attend summer school. 
The result was that two girls in domes- 
tic service, three factory girls, one cafe- 
teria worker and two clerks were sum- 
mer students. But the result that really 
counts is that four of these students have 
found college is not inaccessible and have 
enrolled for the regular college year. 


A New Bulletin 


NE of our subscribers has very 

kindly told us of a new club bul- 
letin and since it comes from a part of 
the world where women’s clubs are 
scarce, it seems of particular interest. It 
is the Bulletin of the American Women’s 
Club of Shanghai, established some 
twenty-five years ago, and now under- 
taking a printed bulletin of several pages. 
The letter says further: “You may be 
interested in knowing that there are in 
China upwards of 3,500 American 
women. In our Shanghai Club we have 
a membership of approximately 500.” 


A Correction 


E’VE made a mistake in reporting 

primary returns. In the Septem- 
ber 6 CiTIZEN we said that Mrs. Flor- 
ence Fifer Bohrer was nominated for 
congressman-at-large from Illinois. We 
should have said, nominated for state 
senator from the twenty-sixth district. 


Washington 
(Continued from page 8) 


resignations from the Cabinet. 

And there is Frank W. Stearns of 
Boston right here most of the time to 
assist the President in filling such an 
emergency. Mr. Stearns has been 
around the White House almost contin- 
ually since President Coolidge moved in. 
He is more of a personal companion 
than any man who has frequented the 
White House in years. Even in the days 
of the close companionship of Woodrow 
Wilson and Colonel House the relation- 
ship was not as constant as that of Pres- 
ident Coolidge and his Boston mentor. 
Mr. Stearns is known to concur in the 
President’s determination to refrain 
from taking the stump. After all, the 
good executive is the one who gets the 
other fellow to do the work for him. 

So far during this campaign there has 
been less hue and cry about the effect 
of the “woman vote” upon the election. 
The attitude in Washington toward 
women’s organizations active in the 
campaign has been more cooperative and 
less a matter of segregating the female 










vote as if it were undiscovered and 
undependable. The Republican and 
Democratic women here have worked 
extraordinarily hard and_ effectively. 
The women’s John W. Davis club is 
meeting every day in one of the down- 
town hotels. Republican women are 
exceptionally well organized, and the La 
Follette women’s group here is the cen- 
ter of the whole national works of the 
independent candidates. “The La Fol- 
lette group has made one notable con- 
tribution to the campaign through its 
women publicity workers. It has 
directly discussed actual con- 
fronting the new Congress and present 
government. Anyone who knows the 
problems which will face Congress in 
December will recognize the La Follette 
attack as in large part a discourse on 
present troubles. 

One of the women politicians of the 
capital the other day made an interest- 
ing offhand summary of the campaign 
which ought to be refreshing to many 
who have followed the intricacies to the 
point of confusion. To wit: 

Vote for Coolidge and 
THINGS AS THEY ARE 
Vote for John W. Davis and 
CHANGE 
Vote for La Follette and 
RADICAL CHANGE 


How radical the change, should the 
independent-progressive ticket succeed 
in throwing the election into Congress, 
is something the progressive and radical 
elements themselves are not able to fore- 
tell. In our political history of recent 
times, elevation to office and the assump- 
tion of responsibility have taken con- 
siderable edge from the radicalism of 
incumbents. It is not impossible, if Sen- 
ator La Follette were to dictate the new 
Cabinet that it would contain such men 
as Senator Borah, Senator Capper and 
former Senator William S. Kenyon. On 
the other hand, there might be a flutter 
as Mr. Debs passed up the grand stair- 
case of the White House as an official 
of the Government—that could not 
mean any more to American politics 
than the elevation of the laborites in 
England. We have not yet reached the 
peak of the movement for which La 
Follette stands, while the Britishers 
already seem to have weathered the 
radical change and to be returning to a 
middle ground. 

One of the recent promises of Senator 
La Follette during his speeches has been 
to call a special session of Congress next 
March to attack farm relief and other 
remedial legislation with which Congress 
has unsuccessfully struggled for years 
past. The coming session has problems 
which it will be difficult to put off. 
President Coolidge did not have the 
Congress with him sufficiently to make 
much headway. The gulf between the 


issues 


White House and Capitol Hill seemed 
One would have 


greater than ever. 
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thought that Congress was of some other 
complexion from that of the White 
House, so meager was the cordiale and so 
stingily did Congress concede to the 
President or the President to Congress, 

But that is likely to happen in the 
best of administrations. With the 
warmest of sympathy and approval on 
both sides, the administrative and legis. 
lative branches must always act as 
checks upon each, with different view. 
points. And in actual effect upon the 
country the make-up of Congress has 
more effect upon the smooth running of 
American life than has the personality 
of a President. 

It is surprising, too, to know how 
little the Cabinet personnel may affect 
the course of government. We may 


have one Cabinet officer who sits in a, 


plush office, upon a plush throne, an- 
noyed even by a litter of pencils on his 
desk, and presented once in a great while 
with a nice clean paper upon a neat 
tray which he is to sign. The Depart 
ment itself seldom sees the head. The 
under-secretaries do all the work. The 
big man makes political speeches and 
goes to Cabinet meetings to be photo- 
graphed. There is another type of 
Cabinet officer who keeps an office going 
night and day with the intensity and 
hum of a steel works. Likewise, 
a President may be a_ picturesque 
“head” or he may, as Woodrow Wilson 
did, take the work so seriously as to 
prevent his physical presence on many 
occasions when he might have graced 
the platform. But the public officials 
who must work or leave in nearly all 
cases are congressmen and senators, and 
to their selection, women politicians are 
now pointing out, the country ought to 
give more attention. In a general elec- 
tion the tide often sweeps in congress- 
men, and now and then a senator, who 
have no business in responsible public 
life. After they get here, and the press 
of the country begins to be amazed at 
the way the gentlemen act, then voters 
wake up to just who it is who is actu- 
ally making laws that so much affect 
daily life. 


It Might Have Been 
ONE-TIME Austrian official is 


alleged to have revealed a secret. 
The Emperor of Austria was old, feeble 
and peaceful, and, knowing full well 
that his empire of many nationalities 
and religions would not hold together 
through an exhaustive war, he was loth 
to give such an ultimatum to Serbia as 
would bring on a war. They brought 
him a forged telegram announcing that 
the Serbs had invaded the country and 
had already killed four hundred men. 
“Ah, well, if war is already in progress, 
we must proceed,” responded the Enr 
peror. Whether or not this is another 
tale, it is a thing that might have 
happened. c. C. C 
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The 
Bookshelf 


T is four years since the death of 
Olive Schreiner brought a keen 
sense of loss to the English-reading 
world, and particularly to that 
section of it which believes in the 

abilities and the due recognition of wom- 
en. Born in South Africa in 1855 of 
German-English parents, her thought 
ranged up and down the world, provid- 
ing stimulus and inspiration to women 
everywhere. She was a Free-thinker in 
the period when religious doubts brought 
personal torment and social ostracism. 
She urged the necessity for women’s 
rights at a time when suffrage was a 
small and almost discouraged movement. 
Yet with all her work for women, she 
was by no means a “woman’s woman.” 
Her ablest friends, the ones who under- 
stood her best, and who stimulated her 
keen mind to its highest pace, were men, 
and from men have come some of the 
finest tributes to her ability. 

Her biography, “The Life of Olive 
Schreiner’, written by her husband, who 
added her name with a hyphen to his 
own, instead of insisting that she take 
his, is a story of a veritable genius. She 
was a woman of such powerful imagin- 
ation that the real world paled in com- 
parison with that of her mind. Strug- 
gling most of her life with a severe and 
depressing illness, she succeeded in leav- 
‘ing an impression of boundless vitality 
and enormous energy of body and mind 
with every one who knew her. The 
analyses by Havelock Ellis and Arthur 
Symons throw penetrating light into 
those phases of her character which 
most interested two such different men. 
Her husband’s own accounts of incidents 
of her life, of the South African count- 
try which was so dear to her and is so 
strange to us, of her friendships, her 
visits to England, and her continued 
fight against disease, are the efforts of 
a simpler man to interpret a dazzlingly 
varied character. The book is fascinat- 
ing reading both because of the material 
with which it deals, and the quiet direct- 
ness of presentation. It is a study in 
genius, as well as the history of an elo- 
quent feminist. 

At the same time, the publishers have 
issued a new edition of her “Story of 
an African Farm.” The novel needs 
no introduction to thousands of Ameri- 
can readers, for in Mrs. Schreiner’s own 
words, “it sold a thousand copies in 


America to one in England.” But if 
ee 


The Life of Olive Schreiner, Little Brown, 
1924. $5.00, 

The Story of An African Farm, Little 
Brown, 1924. $2.00. 

The Little French Girl hton Miffi 
94, $200. sniateianaie 
Saint Joan, Brentano, 1924. $2.00. 


you have never read it, there is a curious 
and interesting experience in store for 
you. The novel is unique, reminiscent 
of no other that has occupied this Book- 
shelf. It consists of fragments of hu- 
man life transplanted into South Afri- 
can terms. In that it is universal. 
The surroundings are of veld and karoo. 
but the woes, the struggles, and the 
aspirations are of mankind. Only in 
those matters wherein women have since 
won freedom does the book seem to have 
any date. The entire book is pervaded 
with the imagination, the mysticism, 
which, though they have freer rein in 
such volumes as “Dreams,” fill all of 
Olive Schreiner’s books. As a novel it 
is very loosely knit, without pretensions 
to structural excellencies. Its value lies 
in its portrayal of the struggles of the 
human soul. 

Anne Douglas Sedgwick’s “Little 
French Girl” is a particularly fine study 
of French and English life, character, 
habits of thought, values. It is the 








Edna Ferber has had to do with ink since 
she was seventeen, when a newspaper editor 
in her home town of Appleton, Wisconsin, 
admired her graduation essay. She became 
a reporter, on his paper; later on a Milwau- 
kee yellow journal which thrust her into 
contact with people with a venegeance. Fic- 
tion writing happened to her when she was 
sent home, ill, for a rest, and just couldn’t 
leave her typewriter alone. Her first story 
was sold to Everyspopy’s MAGAZINE for $62.50, 
and she was on her way. 
the petticoat drummer, came along soon, and 
is still a real person. Volumes of stories 
about her and other pioneer women in busi- 
ness appeared rapidly. “Fanny Herself” was 
a novel, containing much of Edna Ferber’s 
own early life. Three years ago, “Girls” was 
published—a story of three generations, which 
gave Miss Ferber a real place as a novelist; 
and “So Big,” within the year, marked a still 
longer step upward, and established her in the 
front rank of American writers. 








Emma McChesney, - 
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story of Alix, straightforward and lov- 
able daughter of an indiscreet mother, 
who is sent to England to live with the 
family of a dead English captain who 
was her mother’s friend and admirer. 
It is her mother’s hope that she may 
marry well there, where no whisper of 
maternal indiscretions shall confront her. 
The character of Alix, French to the 
core, changing in spite of herself in the 
English atmosphere, judging with two 
sets of values, is a very fine achievement. 
Miss Sedgwick, who is Madame de 
Selincourt, has been able to understand 
and portray both French and English. 
She sets up opposing standards of 
thought and conduct, explains French to 
English, and English to French, in a 
way that makes one hope the book may 
appear in both languages. 

The Citizen carried a review of 
George Bernard Shaw’s “Saint Joan” 
at the time it was first produced by the 
Theatre Guild in New York. Now it 
has been published, with a preface which 
is almost finer than the play. It should 
be read aloud, both because, intended for 
the stage, its prose has the quality of 
audibility, and because Shaw is so con- 
troversial that only by reading him to 
another mind can you get the full flavor 
of him. After seeing the play, reading 
it, discussing it, and thinking about it, 
the thing which stands out as most sur- 
prising is Shaw’s fairness and under- 
standing. We are so used to his bril- 
liance, the provocative quality of his 
mind, his keen shafts of wit, his juggling 
with words, that we take them for 
granted. But in “Saint Joan”, this pun- 
gent, perverse Irishman is fair, not only 
to Joan, whose race and religion are in 
direct contrast to his own, but to her 
judges behind whom the English have 


‘taken refuge for so many years, that 


court of the Church which first excom- 
municated her and delivered her to its 
secular arm to be burnt, then rehabili- 
tated her, declared her Venerable, 
Blessed, and finally canonized her as a 
Saint. It is his answer to those who 
thought that “Back to Methuselah” was 
the product of a breaking mind. The 
Shaw of “Saint Joan” is as powerful, as 
wise, as brilliant as ever, with a strange 
new depth which is almost gentle. 








NQUIRIES are coming in for the 

two pamphlets published by the 
Women’s Committee for the Children’s 
Amendment which were recently de- 
scribed in the Woman Voter. The 
National League of Women Voters, 532 
Seventeenth St., N.W., Washington, will 
be glad to fill orders. The six-page leaflet 
is two cents a copy, $1.00 per hundred. 
The forty-page pamphlet is ten cents a 
copy, $4.00 for fifty copies, $6.50 for a 
hundred. Both are called “The Chil- 


dren’s Amendment.” 














Canadian Women 


(Continued from page 12) 


Ottawa. In the actual operation of the 
law women have gone even farther and 
in the province of Manitoba Mrs. A. W. 
Larson has for some time been the 
deputy provincial secretary. 

In professions, trades and callings 
which prior to the war were held to be 
peculiarly man’s women have not only 
attempted to cling to those positions 
which they secured during the war but 
have aggressively invaded others. In 
banks, where women were never seen in 
pre-war years, they are almost as 
numerous as men, and have proved 
themselves efficient. It is the same in 
secretarial work, in journalism, in adver- 
tising, telegraphy and the business and 
commercial life of the country. There 
is scarcely an occupation left in Canada 
which man can call peculiarly his own. 

As a result of Canadian women’s new 
share in affairs, starting in the western 
provinces, legislation has been placed on 
the statute books establishing a mini- 
mum wage for women workers, and 
province after province has followed suit 
until in practically every section of the 
Dominion girls are assured of what is 
considered in that sector at least a 
living wage. 

Agriculture is the most important in- 
dustry in Canada, the basic activity. The 
large scale on which farming operations 
are carried out in the Dominion, and the 
arduous toil involved, have, for the most 
part, shut women out save as “help- 
meets.” Yet there are at the present 
time about twenty thousand women in 
Canada engaged in agriculture—farm 
owners or managers, fruit growers, nurs- 
erymen, ranchers or stock raisers. 

The change of attitude of the women 
of Canada toward the land since the 
war has been very marked. It was 
clearly evidenced in the resumption of 

the agitation to give women complete 
equality with men in the right to file on 
homesteads. It was acutely stimulated 
by the movement from England of many 
girls who, having worked on the land or 
_engaged in some other outdoor occupa- 
tion during the war, were reluctant to 
resume their humdrum existences and 
sought a way to continue an out-of-door 
existence. They came to Canada because 
it offered them the opportunity circum- 
stance and convention denied at home. 
They are essentially Canadian women 
now. 

Though the right of filing on govern- 
ment homesteads has never been granted 
women, circumstance since the war has 
offered some the opportunity of farming 
under these rigorous conditions, and 
many have accepted. It was always 
open to a widow, as the head of a family, 
to occupy one of these raw, unimproved 
sections of government land and since the 
war many widows of Canadian soldiezs 








have exercised this right, have gone out 
to the remoter districts, and many are 
Winning success. 

Also nurses who had served overseas 
could not consistently be denied the right 
to a “‘soldier’s homestead”’ for their ser- 
vices, and there is record of at least one 
party of these nurses braving the primi- 
tive conditions of the Peace River coun- 
try of Northern Alberta to engage in 
agriculture in its most elementary stage. 

Women medical and legal students are 
now to be found in the classes of many 
Canadian universities and last year 
McGill University registered its first 
woman dental student. Last year Miss 
Gretna Playter, western Canada’s first 
practicing woman lawyer, hung out her 
shingle in an Alberta city. This year Miss 
Muriel Corkery, of St. John, New 
Brunswick, was admitted to the bar at 
the court of appeals, becoming the only 
woman barrister practicing in the Mari- 
times. 

The 1921 graduating class at the 
Ontario Agricultural College included 
the first woman in Canada to take the 
degree of Bachelor of Scientific Agricul- 
ture. She was followed this year in 
Western Canada by Miss Sheila Marr- 
yat, sister of the Hon. Mrs. Parlby, who 
won her agricultural degree at the Uni- 
versity of Alberta. 

Saskatchewan’s probability of 
possessing an extensive and_ profitable 
ceramic industry is largely attributable 
to a woman, Miss Helen Paschal, who 
prospected alone among the hills, dis- 
closed the presence of valuable clays, and 
after stimulating the province to the 
establishment of a ceramic department in 
its university, set about the commercial 
development. 

Agriculture in the same province is 
almost entirely in the hands of a woman. 
Miss Brayford, after making an extra- 
ordinary success of bee keeping on her 
farm, traveled as demonstrator with the 
Better Farming Train operated by the 
government and Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way to promote more efficient farm 
methods, and has been taken up by the 
province to create a profitable honey 
industry in the province. 

Western Canada has proved the pio- 
neer in the appointment of women 
judges, as it is in legislation for women 
and children. Alberta has appointed two 
women judges, one, Mrs. Emily Mur- 
phy, better known by the pen name of 
“Janey Canuck,”’ who presides over the 
women’s court in Edmonton, while Mrs. 
Alice Jamieson sits in court at Calgary. 


soon 








The CiTIzEN is trying hard to col- 
lect information about women nominees 
for important office all over the coun- 
try. Please help—at once! 

In the next issue, immediately pre- 
ceding election, we will publish the lists 
in full. 





A Line on the Movies 


By IRENE THIRER 


BARBARA FRiETCHIE—Here’s some 
good old Civil War movie stuff, with a 
couple of earlier wars thrown in for 
good measure. Then, too, there’s a skit 
on “covered wagon” days. Florence 
Vidor and Edmund Lowe do nobly as 
the romance center of this film. Flor. 
ence, pretty and marcelled, is a young 
title-rdleist, instead of the four-score and 
ten, gray-haired one we used to read 
about. The inconsistency of the film’s 
conclusion is its only lame place. Chil- 
dren will enjoy it and perhaps appreciate 
its historical worth. A Thomas H. Ince 
production, from the play by Clyde Fitch, 

In HoLtywoop WitH PorasH anp 
PERLMUTTER—Everybody in the world 
should see this chapter in the life of the 
world’s foremost fictionites, the partners, 
Potash and Perlmutter. It’s full of fun 
and clever retorts from beginning to end. 
Alexander Carr and George Sidney are 
remarkable as Mawruss and Abe te- 
spectively. Vera Gordon is an excel- 
lently cast Rosie Potash, and Betty 
Blythe is a movie vamp than whom there 
is no vampier. A Samuel Goldwyn pro- 
duction from the play by Montague 
Glass and Jules Eckert Goodman. 

Tue Rep Liry—Fred Niblo’s origi- 
nal story of the sordid Paris under- 
world, is fortunate in having some ex- 
cellent cinema artists for the screen ver- 
sion. Ramon Novarro does as well as 
we've ever seen him—and that’s well 
enough—in a thug role. Enid Bennett 
shows she really can be good if she's 
given a chance to be bad. The story is 
a good deal stilted and stereotyped, and 
will hold no appeal whatsoever for chil- 
dren. A Fred Niblo production. Re- 
leased through Metro-Mayer. 

FEET oF CLAy—Clear up to heaven, 
and down to earth again this new film 
takes its audience. Cecil of the De 
Mille brothers has done a mediocre tale 
of domesticity in his own elaborate fash- 
ion, making the production one of splen- 
did spectacle, and much __ nonsense. 
There isn’t a chance for Vera Reynolds’ 
and Rod La Rocque’s fine performances 
to outshine the decorative brilliance of 
the film. A Cecil De Mille production. 
Released through Famous Players-Lasky. 

THE Iron Horse—The history of 
the growth of American railroad-hood is 
interestingly, humorously and extremely 
cleverly depicted in this film. School 
teachers might take their honor pupils to 
see “The Iron Horse”, which is much 
on the style of the “Covered Wagon’, 
but treating of an altogether different 
period in our country’s history. There 
are some excellent performances by 4 
cast of rare ability. Especially com- 


mendable is the work of George O’Brien, 
Madge Bellamy, and Cyril Chadwick. 
A John Ford production. 
William Fox. 
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Cantilever Stores 
Cut this out for reference 


um Areade, Main & Market 
1k Shop, 15 N. Pearl 
907 Hamilton St. 
” 1302-11th Ave. 


Akron—11 _Orpl 
Albany— He wet 
‘Allentown—H 
Altoona—Bendit Sine 
K 
t Peach ee > 
tic C 2019 Boardwa 
a 325 No. Charles St. (2nd floor) 
Bangor--John Conners Shoe Co, 
Berkeley—The manor Cit = = 
zt ton *arlor City Shoe Co. 
me i 20th Sti na 
ston —1L0! St., Cor. Clarendon 
Bridy geport—102 5 Main St. (2nd floor) 
Brooklyn—516 Fulton St. ‘(Primrose Bldg.) 
Buffalo—641 Main St., above Chippewa St. 
Charleston, W. Va. —John Lee Shoe Co. 
Charlotte— North Tryon St. 
\ 162 N. State me. pce od Thea.) 
1050 Leland (Near Broadway) 
scanned Ir i410 Cottage Grove Ave., Woodlawn 
Cincinnati—The McAlpin Co. 
Cleveland—1705 Euclid Ave. 
Columbus, O.—-104 E. Broad St. (at 3rd) 
Dallas—Volk Bros. Co. 
Dayton—The Rike-Kumler Co. 
Denver—224 Foster Bldg. 
Des Moines—W. L. White Shoe Co. 
Detroit—41 E. Adams Ave. 
Duluth—107 W. First St. (nr. Ist Ave. W.) 
Elizabeth—258 North Broad St. 
Elmira—C. W. O'Shea 
Erie—Weschler Co., 910 State St. 
Evanston—North Shore Bootery 
Evansville—310 So. 3rd St. (near Main) 
je Rapids—Herpolsheimer Co. 
Greenville—Pollock’s 
Hagerstown—Bikle’s Shoe ear 
Harrisburg—26 No. 3rd St. (2nd floor) 
Hartford—Trumbull and Church Sts. 
Haverhilli—McGregor’s, 21 Washington Sa. 
Holyoke—Thos. S Childs, 275 High St. 
Houston—205 Foster-Bank Commerce Bldg. 
Huntington, W. Va.—McMahon-Diehl 
Indianapolis—L. S. Ayres & Co. 
Ithaca—Rothschild Bros. 
Jacksonville, Fla.—Opp. Seminole Hotel 
Jersey City—Bennett’s, 411 Central Ave. 
Kalamazoo—The Bell Shoe House 
Kansas City, Mo.—300 Altman Bldg. 
Kingston—E. T. Stelle & Son 
Knoxville—Spence Shoe Co. 
Lewiston—Lamey-Wellehan, 110 Lisbon St. 
Lexington, Ky.—-Denton, Ross, Todd Co. 
Lincoln—Mayer Bros. Co. 
Little Rock—417 Main St. (Pugh Bldg.) 
Long Beach, Cal.—536 Pine Ave. 
Los Angeles—505 New Pantages Bldg. 
Iouisville—Boston Shoe Co. 
Lowell—The Bon Marche 
Madison—Family Shoe Store 
Memphis—28 N. Second St. 
Milwaukee—Brouwer Shoe Co. 
Minneapolis—25 Eighth St. South 
Montreal—Keefer Bidg. (St. Catherine, W.) 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y.—A. J. Rice & Co. 
Nashville—J. A. Meadors & Sons 
Newark—897 Broad St. (2nd _ floor) 
New ar at Shoe Shop 
Newburgh—G C. Van Beuren 
New Haven 153 Court St. (2nd floor) 
New Orleans—109 Baronne St. (Room 200) 
New Rochelle—Ware’s 
14 W. 40th St. (opp. by Lib.) 
: 2950 Third Ave. (152nd St.) 
New York ~ "13 John St. (Bet. B’way & 
Nassau) 
Norfolk—Ames & Brownley 
Oakland—516-15th St. (opp. City Hall) 
Oklahoma City—Fezler’s Boot Shop 
Omaha—1708 Howard St. 
Pasadena—378 E. Colorado Street 
Paterson—10 Park Ave. (at Erie Depot) 
Peoria—105 So. Jefferson (Lehmann Bldg.) 
Philadelphia—1932 Chestnut St. 
Pittsburgh—The Rosenbaum Co. 
Pittsfield—Wm. Fahey, 234 North St. 
Plainfleld—M. C. Van Arsdale 
Portland, Me.—Palmer Shoe Co. 
Portland, Ore.—353 Alder St. 
Poughkeepsie—Louis Schonberger 
Providence—The Boston Store 
Reading—Sig. S. Schweriner 
Richmond, Va.—Seymour Sycle 
Roanoke—I. Bachrach Shoe Co. 
Rochester—257 Main St. E. (3rd floor) 
Rockford—D. J. Stewart & Co 
St. Joseph, Mo.—216 N. 7th (Arcade Bldg.) 
St. Louis—516 Arcade Bldg. (opp. P. O.) 
St. Paul—43 E. 5th St. (Frederic Hotel) 
St. Petershurg—W. L. Tillinghast 
Sacramento—208 Ochsner Bldg., K nr. 7th 
Saginaw—Goeschel-Kuiper Co. 
Salt Lake City—Walker Bros. Co. 
San Diego—The Marston Co 
San Francisco—127 Stockton St. 
Schenectady—445 State St. 
iton—Iewis & Reilly 
Seattle—Baxter & Baxter 
Shreveport—Phelps Shoe Co. 
Sioux City—The Pelletier Co. 
Spokane—The Crescent 
Springfield, Mass.—Forbes & Wallace 
Stamford—L. Spelke & Son 
Syracuse—121 West Jefferson ‘ 
Tacoma—255 So. 11th St. (Fidelity Bldg.) 
Toledo—LaSalle & Koch Co. 
Toronto—7 Queen St. East (at Yonge) 
Trenton—H. M. Voorhees & Bro. 
Tror—35 Third St. (2d floor) 
Tulsa—Lyon’s Shoe Store 
Utica—28 & 30 Blandina St. (cor. Union) 
Vaneouver—Hudsen’s Bay Co. 
Washington—1319 F Street (2nd floor) 
Wheeling—Geo. R. Taylor Co. 
Wilmington. Del.—Kennard-Pyle. 
Winnipez—Hudson’s Bay Co 
Woreester—J. C. MacInnes Co. 
Yonkers—22 Main St 
Youngstown—B, McManus Co 


Agencies in 440 other cities 





Cantilever Shoes 


Make Walking a Pleasure 


UT where the blue is spread above 

Autumn’s red and gold, there’s a 

glow of health for your cheeks and 
a glorious sense of well-being as you swing 
along on buoyant feet. It is fun to walk 
in Cantilever Shoes. Weary feet respond 
to the easy action of the flexible Cantilever 
arch. Your feet are alive. 

The Cantilever Shoe follows Nature’s 
plan. Not only is it naturally shaped—it is 
flexible, like your foot. The arch muscles 
can exercise with every step. You enjoy 
real foot freedom in the flexibility of this 


comfortable shoe. 


Feet that have been weakened by muscle- 
restricting, rigid shoes will react quickly to 
the wonderful freedom of Cantilevers. The 
muscles, whose duty is to hold the twenty- 
six small bones of each foot .in arched 
formation, gain new strength. Weak feet 
are corrected; flat feet prevented. 

You gain the satisfaction of 
comfortable, springy feet that 
seem to carry you along of their 
own free will. Best. of all, you 
are able to accomplish more, 
without fatigue, and you gain in 


health. 


You will like also the pleasing grace 
with which the lines of the Cantilever Shoe 
fit the foot. The modishly rounded toe, the 
moderate, well placed heel, and the fine, 
easy leathers all contribute to the comfort 
and good looks of the Cantilever. And the 
flexible arch nestles up snugly to the under- 
curve of the foot, giving restful support 
and accentuating the beauty of the arch 
and instep. 


Appropriate Cantilever models enable you 
to be comfortable on any occasion. There 
are trim oxfords for wear with tailored 
costumes, snug boots for stormy weather 
and an interesting variety of pumps in 
two-strap and three-strap designs for 
afternoon or evening; also a new “step-in” 
pump that is very good looking. 


Cantilever Shoes are inexpensive. High 
quality leathers insure long wear and mod- 
erate prices make them easy on your 

pocketbook. If you do not find a 
dealer in the partial list at the left, 
write the manufacturers, Morse 
& Burt Co., 426 Willoughby Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn, N. Y., and they 
will send you the address of a 
conveniently located Cantilever 
Store. 


antilever 
Shoe 








Baby Rights 


By Gu.ieLtma F. Atsop 


HEN a great man dies 
and the newspapers call 
him “public spirited”, we 
read and admire and 
think how lovely it would 
be if we, too, were so financially situ- 
ated that a gift of a million dollars 
would make us public spirited. We 
know that if our opportunities had been 
equally great we, too, would have been 
equally magnanimous, forgetting that, 
in a democracy, great results come from 
many concerted small efforts. In a 
democracy it is the cooperation of indi- 
viduals and societies that produces the 
great results. 

An ancient Chinese proverb runs: 
“Every man has the _ father-mother 
heart.” And so, though the more ab- 
stract and remote problems of public 
health may leave us somewhat cold, the 
problem of making babies well and 
happy usually finds a quick and very 
real response in our hearts. But in this 
question, as in others of public health, 
the pleasant wave of warm emotion that 
sweeps over us at the picture of a prize 








WORLD ACQUAINTANCE TOURS 


a, WHAT THE NAME IMPLIES 
JAN. 24—NEAR_ EAST, HOLY 
2 LAND, MEDITERRANEAN. 
| FEB. 14—TOUR OF THE ORIENT. 
| FEB. 26—SOUTH AMERICA. 
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cAmerica’s 


Leading Hotel 


for Women 


Visitors are delighted with the 
spacious lounge, charming gar- 
den and excellent service. Four 
hundred rooms. Three blocks 
from the Capitol, Library of 
Congress and Union Station. 
Reasonable rates. Notipping. 


Grace Dopce Hore. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





baby must be crystallized into some defi- 
nite action. 

Such concerted action, in the city of 
New York, for instance, has made it the 
best city for a baby to be born in. The 
following list taken from the Weekly 
Bulletin of the Department of Health 
of New York City (April 5, 1924), 
shows how ten of the largest cities of the 
United States have cared for their ba- 
bies’ lives: 


Infant Mortality Statistics of the Ten 
Largest Cities in the United States, 1923 
Rates per 
Thousand 
Reported 
City Births Deaths Births 
New York..... 129,160 8,578 66.44 
Cleveland ..... 20,815 1,396 67.1 
Los Angeles.... 16,786 1,178 70.17 
Philadelphia ... 40,873 3,214 78.63 
ee 18,830 1,568 83.27 
Baltimore ..... 17,880 1,499 83.8 
ee 28,114 2,467 87.7 
Pittsburgh 15,421 1,471 95.3 
Not in Birth Registration Area. 
St TOW 2... 30 15,226 1,056 69.2 
CRM oo ccees 55,935 4,883 87.3 


Such statistics bid us take heart of 
hope. In spite of the over-crowding 
and poverty in our great American 
cities, the combined efforts of all the 
welfare societies are giving the babies a 
better chance to live. The infant is 
more acutely sensitive to his surround- 
ings than a person at any other period. 
Over-crowding, especially in living 
rooms, decreases its chance of survival. 
Newman, of England, in a group of 
studies, gives the death rate as follows: 


Infant Death 


Infant Mortality— Rate 
Those living in one room..... 219 
Those living in 2 rooms...... 157 
Those living in 3 rooms...... 141 


Those living in4+ormorerooms 99 


It was also found that the infant 
death rate was twice as great with five 
people living in one room as with two. 

A Johnstown (Pennsylvania) survey 
showed the death rate as follows: 

Infant Deaths per 1,000 Living Births— 

NE IRS eo sin.cicecoeseoswals 113.5 
COB goo 5.50 0:5 9:0:004400 186 

Further, the investigations showed that 
if the father’s yearly wages were less than 
$521 a year the infant death rate was 
255.7, while if the father earned more 
than $1,200 the death rate fell to 84. 

If a living wage and health education 
were universal, infants’ deaths would be 
reduced to a minimum. Poverty alone 
makes the greatest difference, forcing the 
expectant mother to work during the 
last month of pregnancy and to resume 
work too soon after delivery. It is the 
most direct cause of feeble vitality, in 
both mother and child. Thirty per cent 
of the infant deaths occurring under one 
year of life are due, it is claimed, to 
congenital causes, and the greatest of 
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these causes is undoubtedly feeble v ‘tality, 

In all campaigns for reducing this 
death rate, great emphasis is laid upon the 
care of the expectant mother. Pre-natal 
clinics have been established in all large 
cities. In these clinics two results are 
aimed at—an improved physical condj- 
tion of the mother, and teaching her to 


care for herself and the child after 
birth. These maternity centers are 
really educational centers. Health 


teaching, the inculcation of health habits. 
health supervision are the important 
lines of work in the effort to protect 
infant life. 

After the pre-natal clinic comes the 
work of the visiting nurse, who will 
visit, in the home, baby and mother up 
to one month after delivery. This home 
work is of enormous importance, as the 
visiting nurse gives a practical demon- 
stration of how to keep the rooms clean, 
of good ventilation, of how to bathe and 
care for the baby. At the end of the 
first month when both mother and baby 
are ready for out-of-doors they are re- 
ferred to a baby health station. 

Such a chain of health activities will 
protect both mother and infant through 
the most dangerous years. 

In a democracy where great masses 
are still unequally born into conditions 
favoring disease and death rather than 
health and life, such public measures 
will wait indefinitely upon the financial 
will of the community. ‘Unless a com- 
munity is unusually progressive, it is 
probable that a large amount of public 
education will have to be carried on be- 
fore even a modest baby-saving program 
can be put into effect,’ says Dr. §. 
Josephine Baker, of New York. “This 
is often best done through the medium 
of local clubs, church societies, and wel- 
fare organizations, though the ultimate 
responsibility should rest upon the Board 
of Health and as soon as possible the 
work should be placed under its direct 
control.” 

This educational propaganda usually 
depends upon the public mindedness of a 
few individuals. For the work to be- 
come well established all the members of 
a community must be interested in the 
campaign. Each individual must become 
public-minded as far as babies are con- 
cerned. No one ought to be content to 
let the baby-saving program go on with- 
out her individual help. Of course, the 
reduction of infant mortality cannot be 
the hobby of every individual woman, 
but it ought not to be left out of any 
progressive woman’s health plan. Each 
woman ought somehow to help along the 
babies, either with money, or time, oF 
actual work. 

Many boards of health run a definite 
department of child hygiene. Anyone 
wishing to find out more about the work 
done in her community should write to 
the department for literature. In some 
way child hygiene should touch the life 
of every woman in the community. 
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Three Super States 
(Continued from page 11) 


out every Catholic and make an end of 
him. Under the calm surface of things, 
here is a miniature reign of terror, many 
Protestants believing that Catholics are 
storing away guns with the intention of 
exterminating them, and many Catho- 
lics believing that the Protestant Klan 
js supplied with guns to exterminate 
them. Is some rifle factory thus creating 
a demand for its output? 

This is a pretty kettle of fish in the 
land whose boldest boast is freedom to 
worship God, each in his own way. 

The scrutiny of several Klan papers 
indicates that they are not all in entire 
accord, and just what the members are 
pledged to support as a minimum is not 
clear. One paper, the American Stan- 
dard, gives its own creed as including: 

1. The return of all Negroes to Af- 
rica. 

2. The expulsion of Romanism [ what- 
ever that may mean] and the disfran- 
chisement of Catholics. [The two seem 
in contradiction. ] 

3. The printing of all newspapers in 
English. 

4. The expulsion of certain Jews 
from the country [apparently not in- 
cluding all Jews]. 

5. The support of prohibition and the 
Klan. 

Had the Klan come into existence 
solely to scare criminal bootleggers and 
cowardly politicians, it might have been 
classed as another vigilance society, and 
its motives if not its methods approved, 
but when its aims include definite reli- 
gious intolerance, it must be recognized 
as a propagandist of bigotry that should 
be outlawed. 

The hysterical state of mind of some 
of these American bigot zealots is indi- 
cated by the American Standard, which, 
in its August 15th number, demands the 
resignation of Secretary Hughes. Why? 
Because he accepted an honorary degree 
from the famed University of Louvain 
and at the hands of that man whose 
unselfish saintliness was extolled during 
and after the war—Cardinal Mercier. 
The degree was conferred, as well as 
another by the University of Brussels, 
as a mark of honor upon the occasion 
of the recent visit to Belgium of this 
high, distinguished official of this land 
of religious liberty. He is charged with 
a surrender to “Popery”! ‘The minds 
that can conceive such an idea are those 
of bigots, and those who scatter it are 
mischief-makers. Neither class is com- 
posed of patriots. 

It appears that the main emphasis is 
Placed ‘upon the supposition that the 
ope aims to secure secular control of 
the world. Not one bit of evidence is 
brought forward to prove that conten- 
tion which was not used in connection 
with the same charge in Know Nothing 
days, all of which was scrapped seventy- 





five years ago after a feverish campaign 
designed to scare the nation. The pres- 
ent outbreak is a mere relapse into that 
same bigotry, which, like erysipelas, 
comes and comes again. 

On the other hand, several develop- 
ments, all significant, are quite over- 
looked. Probably the Catholic Hier- 
archy may once have dreamed of world 
control, but that was in the Middle 
Ages. Many years ago, the Catholic 
monarchy of Italy threw off the secular 
control of the church as in more recent 
times did Mexico, France, Venezuela 
and Uruguay, and this was not done by 
any form of the Ku Klux Klan, but by 
Catholics themselves. If there has been 
any modern ambition at Rome to con- 
trol the world, Catholics themselves 
have been the first to check it, and may 
be safely depended upon to protect the 
rest of the world from any threatened 
aggression. 

Protestants, too, once hoped to con- 
vert the world, but they know now that 
that will never be. Catholic and Protes- 
tant missionaries among the “heathen” 
have aroused other religions to de- 
fend their own, and Mohammedan 
and Buddhist missionaries are now ac- 
tive in all possible fields, especially 
among primitive people, making converts 
with a rapidity that has alarmed Chris- 
tian workers in foreign lands. No one 
religion will ever capture the mind of 
the entire world. ‘There will never, 
never be a Catholic, a Protestant, nor 
any other kind of a religious super state. 
The business for American citizens is to 
discover the way in which we may all 
live peaceably together in order that 
these periodical paroxysms of intolerance 
shall cease. ‘The Klan way leads to per- 
petual trouble. Meanwhile, Senator La 
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Follette, John W. Davis, Charles G. 
Dawes, in the order named, have con- 
demned the Klan by name as an agency 
sure to bring harm to the best interests 
of our country. 

The mischief arising from a secret so- 
ciety, spreading underground gossip, 
chiefly lies in the inevitable seed-sowing 
for another outbreak. This talk is mak- 
ing little Protestant and Catholic boys 
and girls afraid and distrustful of each 
other and terribly afraid of the dark. 
When they grow up they will believe of 
each other the kind of ridiculous things 
that many are now peddling. This talk 
is planting suspicion in the souls of men 
and women, where only trust and good 
will should be, and by setting up a 
bogey as a real menace, it is making the 
rest of us ashamed of our America, 
which, at its best, is so frank, so tol- 
erant, so hospitable, so consecrated to 
the belief that here there is room and 
liberty for all. High-minded, patriotic 
Americans’ should take this _ prob- 
lem fearlessly in hand and _ medi- 
ate between the affrighted of both 
churches and lead them to a compromise 
of trust and understanding with a united 
devotion to the nation’s ideals. The sit- 
uation does not call for guns and poison 
gas, but talk, conference and hard com- 
mon sense. 

Meanwhile, here is one miasmatic 
spot from which the fog is rising and 
enveloping the peace vs. war question. 








“Political progress results from the 
clash of conflicting opinions. The pub- 
lic assertion of an erroneous doctrine is 
perhaps the surest way to disclose the 
error and make it evident to the electo- 
rate.” 








36 West 36th St., New York City 





Here’s Shoe Comfort 


Scientifically Correct Shoes for Men, Women and Children, prop- 
erly fitted and Guaranteed to give Satisfaction. 
are built to fit the feet and keep them Healthy and Comfortable. 
They shift the body’s weight from the arches to the outer side of 
the feet, relieving strain, ache and weakness. 
durability, commonsense, comfort and medium price. 
you in your home as well as in our store. 


PEDIFORME SHOE COMPANY 


‘*Pediforme’’ Shoes 


Combining style, 
We can fit 
Ask us how! 


224 Livingston St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 




















METROPOLITAN DYE WORKS 


CLEANERS and DYERS 


First Class Work 


Reasonable Prices 


Prompt Delivery 


For stores throughout New York City, see telephone directory 














Removes superfluous hair from face 
instantly. Dry application. 
Odorless, harmless. 
Wenderstoen: A round, pink disk (size powder puff) 
leaves skin smooth and clean, Money-back guarantee. 
Price $1.25. At all beauty counters or from manufac- 


turer direct. 
Free Booklet 


BELLIN’S WONDERSTOEN co. 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York 








A Homelike Hotel | 
For Women and Girls Traveling Alone 


HOTEL 
MARTHA WASHINGTON 


Exclusively for Women 


29 E. 29th St.-30 E. 30th St. 
Bg York City 


Roo 

ee "00 to $3.00 Per Day 
Rooms and Bath 

$3.00 to $4.50 Per Day 


Special Weekly Rates 
RESTAURANT FOR LADIES 
ND GENTLEMEN 
Luncheon : Dinner 85c 
Take Broadway Subway to 29th Street 

















Peace Stickers 








Sheets of peace stickers are now 
ready, to be pasted on envelopes. 
Each sheet contains 40 stickers, with 
quotations in favor of peace by Mrs. 
Catt, Justice Florence E. Allen, Jane 
Addams, Maude Royden, Anna Gar- 
lin Spencer, Alice Ames Winter, 
Dorothy Canfield, Mrs. L. N. Slade 
and many others. 


1 sheet, 5 cents; 3 sheets, 10 cents; 
20 sheets, 50 cents; 50 sheets, $1.00. 


Address, L. G. WENTWORTH 
18 STEARNS RoAD, BROOKLINE, MAss. 














MAJORS CEMENT 


is the best for repairing china, glassware, meer- 

schaum, tipping a cues, bric-a-brac, etc. 

20c and 25c per bottle. 

MAJOR’S RUBBER and LEATHER CEMENTS 

are 20c bottle. At dealers or 
G CO. Established 


MAJOR MANUFA I 
1876. 461 Pearl St., New York City. 





With Our Readers 


This letter was written in response to sug- 
gestions that readers comment on Margaret 
Sanger’s article on Birth Control, published 
in the CITIZEN some time ago. 


PROPOSITION known as the Cum- 

mins-Vail bill was introduced in the 
last session of Congress, which proposes to 
legalize the practice of contraceptive birth 
control, by striking from our Criminal Code 
the clauses which condemn and penalize the 
practice of circulating such knowledge and 
means. 

It is now fifty years since these prohibitions 
were written into our Federal laws, and they 
have been supported by similar enactments in 
most of the states of the Union. 

For many years the French people have 
practiced birth control by contraceptive 
methods, and have taught it to all comers. 
Today France is in the death-grip with 
venereal diseases and a rapidly falling birth- 
rate which threatens national extinction. The 
American people have become infected with 
the same death-dealing practice of contracep- 
tives. A great American President some 
years ago raised his warning voice against 
this “race-suicide.” Statistics show that he 
was right, for the American family of the 
sturdy pioneer stock is disappearing, and the 
French nation today is trying by legislative 
enactments and coaxing rewards to call back 
the receding tide of her national life. 

The arguments of the birth control propo- 
nents are simply plausible sophistries, in the 
face of this notable example of the national 
results of their particular traffic, and when 
they use—as they do—the same arguments 
that the “wets” use against the prohibition 
of the liquor traffic, namely: the “infringe- 
ment of personal liberty,” their logic reaches 
the limit of absurdity. 

The Cummins-Vail bill to legalize birth 
control by contraceptive means would give 
legal sanction to an unmoral practice which 
has grown out of woman’s obedience to the 
supposed necessities of man known in com- 
mon law as “marital rights.” This is the 
root “complex” in the subconscious mind of 
woman from which, through her reproductive 
function, all the evils which afflict the race 
are generated. Until this unmoral sex com- 
plex is uprooted, and children are conceived 
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and born according to God’s law, we wilf 
continue to have born into the race moral 
imbeciles. 

Prevention of ‘conception by contraceptive 
means is a practice which is wrong in prin. 
ciple and violates the moral law of life 
itself; if legalized it fixes a standard of sey 
ethics for man below that of all the nobler 
species of the animal kingdom. 

In the periodic functioning of woman's 
reproductive system is written God’s law of 
control over that function, which controf 
would give to woman her ‘self-respect as a 
free moral agent in the reproduction of the 
race, the curse of “multiplied conceptiong 
would be removed, parentage would become 
“voluntary,” and motherhood become the sy 
preme service and joy of woman’s life, 

Will the women of these United States of 
America allow the Cummins-Vail bill to be 
come a law in this nation? 

Marcarita A. STEWART, M.D, 


Part of a letter (we haven't room for com 
the half, since this has come in as the pages 
are closing) received from Montana: 


I SOMETIMES wonder if it is possible 
write in favor of the protective tariff 
without being unfair. One would think that 
a writer for a journal like yours would, at 
least, try to be fair. 

In the article entitled “Politics and the 
Home”, by J. Calvin Brown, the condition of 
the people of England is compared with that 
of the people of the United States, and it is 
assumed that the difference is wholly due tp 
the tariffs of the countries. To make the 
comparison at this time when England js 
suffering from the results of the World War 
is manifestly unfair. Even in normal times 
such a comparison is unfair because England 
is ht yf eye as compared with the 
United States. Labor is necessarily cheaper 
there than here, because it is so much more 
plentiful. Attributing the difference to pro 
tection is not honest. Why doesn’t he com 
pare England and Germany, or the England 
of 1913 with the England of 1846? 

He also attributes the growth in the wealth 
and population of this country to the same 
cause, when he ought to know that the per 
centage of increase in population that oe 
curred between 1850 and 1860 under the 
lowest tariff of our history has never been 
equalled since. HENRY HEATON. 








STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, 
Circulation, etc., required by the Act of Con- 
gress of August 24, 1912, of The Woman Citizen, 
published fortnightly at New York, N. Y.. for 
October 1, 1924. . 

County of New York ) 
State of New York f§ 5% 

Before me, a notary public, in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Mrs. Raymond Brown, who having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that she 
is the Business Manager of The Woman Citizen 
Corporation, publishers of The Woman Citizen, 
and that the following is, to the best of her 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid pub- 
lication for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied 
in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor and business manager are: 

Name and Post Office Address: 

Publisher: The Woman Citizen Corporation, 171 
Madison Avenue, N. 

Editor: Virginia Roderick, 171 Madison Avenue, 
None. 


Managing Editor: 
Mss. Raymond Brown, 171 


Business Manager: 
Madison Avenue, N. 

2. That the owner is: The Woman Citizen 
Corporation, 171 Madison Avenue, N. 
- Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, 171 Madison Avenue, 
w Miss Mary Garrett Hay, 171 Madison Avenue, 
"Mrs. H. B. Wells, 46 West Ninth Street, N. Y. 
Miss Alice Stone Blackwell. Dorchester, Mass. 
— Raymond Brown, 55 East 76th Street. 


Leslie Woman Suffrage Commission, 171 Ma 
son Avenue, N. Y., members of which aré; 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, 171 Madison Avenay 
N. Y., President. 

Miss Mary Garrett Hay, 171 Madison Aventig 
N. Y., First Vice-President. 

Mrs. Raymond Robins, Chicago, IIl. 

Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker, Austin, Tex. 

Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, Warren, O, 

Mrs. Harriet B. Wells, 46 West 9th Stresh 
N. Y., Treasurer. 

3. That the known bondholders, mort 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total smount of bonds, = 
gages, or other securities are: None. 7 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
holders and security holders as they appear 
the books of the company but also, in cases 
the stockholder or security holder appears 
the books of the company as trustee or if 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
or corporation for whom such trustee is ac 
given; also that the said two paragraphs 
statements embracing affant’s full knowledge 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions 
which stockholders and security holders who 
not appear upon tke books of the com 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
other than that of a bona fide owner; ami 
affant has no reason to believe that any 
person, association, or corporation has any i 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or 
securities than as so stated by her. 

Mrs. RayMmonp Bro 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
day of September, 1924. 

Cuartes J Scuutze, Notary Pul 

(My commission expires March 30, 1926.) 
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